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The Siqn ofa Good Whiskey 


This signatuye on the OLD TAYLOR label sets 


it apart froym all other bourbons. For Colonel 





KE. H. TayJor, Jr. was a man of rare genius 






who in hig day made many fine bourbons. But 





among all the fine Kentucky whiskies he 
created, hie chose only one—OLD TAYLOR— 


for the honor of bearing his name. 







The Qld Taylor Distillery Company 
Frankfort, Kentucky 













‘Sign of a Good Host |= 


Jockey hitching posts that invited guests to 
tarry are an old Kentucky tradition. Like ities 
OLD TAYLOR—another sign of a good host 








Vision is Indispensable to Progress’’ 





How sunshine stored a billion years ago 
cooks your bacon and eggs today 


More than twelve million house- 
wives now cook with natural gas— 
afuel formed by decomposition of 
plants and organisms that fed on 
water and sunshine a billion years 
ago. 

“Burning springs’—natural gas 
-were known in America as early 
48 1775. But for more than a cen- 
tury, use of this stored sunshine 
was confined largely to those local- 
ities in which it was found. Then 
came a great new industry. 

Men with capital and vision en- 
listed the services of the geophysi- 
tist and the know-how of makers 
of steel, pipe, pumps, valves. They 
drilled wells, laid pipe lines, built 


compressor stations, provided huge 
underground storage in sandbeds 
and depleted oil and gas fields. 
Today, from areas totaling less 
than 1% of the U. S., natural gas 
flows through a 3-billion dollar, 
325,000-mile pipeiine network, 
serves 2 out of every 5 homes and 
over one-and-a-quarter million 
commercial and industrial estab- 
lishments. It constitutes four-fifths 
of the nation’s entire gas supply. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Natural gas pasteurizes milk, 
melts pig iron, fires brick and 
cement, heats water, bakes bread, 
speeds the flow of defense mate- 
rials. 

This development of a prime 
source of energy, from a product 
that once went to waste, is typical 
of what free men, teaming up 
under a system of private business 
management, are doing to improve 
an already high standard of living. 
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The March of the News 





Sensitive. English feelings were hurt 
—although most Americans couldn't fig- 
ure out why. 

London newspapers were anticipating 
American “bad manners” and “snubs” for 
Winston Churchill long before the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister reached the U.S. 
shore . . . They sensed a feeling in Wash- 
ington that it would have been all right 
with America if Mr. Churchill had stayed 
home. 

Actually, there was no good, solid 
reason for all the apprehension . . . The 
Truman Administration’s formal _ pro- 
gram for playing host to Mr. Churchill 
was as warm and courteous as that for 
any visiting dignitary . . . Official Wash- 
ington avoided with studied care any 
announcement that might make the 
British statesman and his party feel un- 
welcome But the newspapers of 
London were nervous, anyway. 

Britons read stories that Mr. Churchill 
wouldn’t get what he wanted from Wash- 
ington—long before he had asked for 
anything . . . They reported that Presi- 
dent Truman had told somebody he 
wouldn't let Churchill’s visit interrupt 
his normal, early-to-bed sleeping habits 

They said the State Department 
and Defense Department were “leak- 
ing” stories hostile to British interests . . . 
They implied that the Churchill visit, 
right now. just wasn’t very cordially re- 
ceived around Washington It was 
quite a fuss, but it was pretty one-sided. 


Welcome, 1952. Probably the thing 
that upset London was an advance feel- 
ing that the Churchill visit of 1952 
would not evoke the enthusiasm that at- 
tended his wartime trips to America 
.. . In those days, Churchill was a war 
chieftain in the grand manner . . . To 
most Americans, he personified the 
British bulldog tenacity that stood alone 
against the Germans . .. What he wanted 
he got, for the most part. 

This time, Churchill, coming from a 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


changed Britain, was paying a call on a 


changed Washington . . . In 1952, Con- 
gress was inclined to take a long, pains- 
taking look at U.S. foreign-aid pro- 
grams ... The U.S. armed forces had 
their own definite ideas on who should 
do what about Western defenses 

And President Harry Truman—keenly 
interested in world affairs—nevertheless 
was preoccupied with problems much 
closer home. 

Winston Churchill had chosen to drop 
in on America at a time when most 
Americans—in and out of Government— 
were thinking about their own affairs, 
not those of the U.S. allies . That 
didn’t make the Prime Minister any less 
welcome . .. But, to many, it might make 
his problems seem somewhat less urgent. 


Cleanup. One of the problems vexing 
Harry Truman was how to clean up the 
Government and cut off the flow of scan- 
dal stories before this year’s presidential 
campaign gets fully under way 
Almost testily, he told reporters at his 
news conference there were so many 
rumors afoot about his cleanup plans 
that he just wouldn’t answer any more 
questions on that subject. 

The day before, Mr. Truman had an- 
nounced his plan for cleaning up one of 
the most scandal-ridden agencies—the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue—where 166 
employes had been fired or forced out 
in 1951 .. . Mr. Truman’s plan was as 
simple as it was politically drastic . 
He proposed to abolish the jobs of the 
64 collectors of internal revenue and 
turn the work over to 25 civil-service 
employes. 

The idea was received cautiously, al- 
most coolly, by several members of Con- 
gress . . . The reason for some of the 
objections was plain enough . . . The jobs 
are political plums of the first order . . . 
Few politicians relished the thought of 
losing their say-so about who gets such 
choice bits of patronage. 
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ITHIN recent years, research on 

diseases of the heart and blood 
vessels has brought impressive ad- 
vances that are helping to save many 
lives today. 


Recurrent attacks of rheumatic fever 
—the chief threat to the hearts of chil- 
dren—may be prevented by penicillin 
or other drugs. New hormone com- 
pounds are also proving helpful in treat- 
ing acute rheumatic fever, even in cases 
in which the heart has been seriously 
impaired. 

Diseases of the arteries that nourish 
the heart can be treated more effectively 
now than ever before with certain drugs 
that prevent the formation or spread 
of blood clots. Studies show that under 
ideal conditions mortality from these 
causes was reduced about one-third by 
the proper use of these drugs. 


Great strides have been made in cur- 
ing infections that attack the valves of 
the heart. Heretofore, such infections 
were nearly always fatal. Today, two 
out of three cases are cured. 


Today, thousands of people with 
bad hearts are living practically nor- 
mal lives simply by faithfully follow- 
ing the doctor’s instructions. Among 
the groups aiding research on heart 
disease is the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund, in which 143 Life 
insurance companies participate. Since 
1945, the Fund has contributed nearly 
4 million dollars to support studies on 
heart and blood vessel disorders. 


- In addition, other research studies 
point to progress in the detection and 
treatment of various heart disorders. 
Prominent among these are the recent 
advances in knowledge about how the 
body utilizes cholesterol—a fatty sub- 
stance in the blood —which is suspected 
of playing a part in hardening of the 
arteries. 


Diagnostic instruments of unusual 
precision are also being perfected. 
These promise to reveal diseased heart 
conditions much sooner than is possi- 
ble with present devices. 


Even with these and other advances, 
diseases of the heart and blood vessels 
continue to be the greatest hazard to 
life. Some 9 million Americans are af- 
fected by them, and they account for 
about 44 percent of the total mortality 
in our country. 


Authorities say, however, that much 
can be done to help protect the heart, 
and reduce the toll from heart disease. 
Here are some measures they recom- 
mend: 








a 


pain or a feeling of 
oppression in the chest, rapid or ir- 
regular beating of the heart, short- 
ness of breath, and excessive fatigue. 
Such symptoms are often of nervous 
origin, but their true meaning 
should be determined by the doctor. 


2.1 


Everyone, especially these middle- 
aged or over, should have periodic 
medical examinations. Such check- 
ups generally insure that if heart 
trouble should occur, it will be de- 
tected early, when the chances of 
successful control are best. 


3. 


+, Such a routine should include a 
nourishing diet, getting plenty of 
rest and sleep, trying to avoid ten- 
sion, and keeping weight at normal or 
below. The latter is especially im- 
portant as extra weight is a contrib- 
uting factor to several types of 
heart trouble. 


Please send me the free 
booklet, 252K. “Your 
Heart.” 
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Whispers 


Truman’‘s Exit Line: ‘Health’ . . . Orders to Liquidate 
Korean War .. . Arms Outlay to Be Spread Thinner 


U. S. military leaders in Korea would 
like to give the Communists a hard 
new shove that would put them back 
on their heels, but are under orders 
from U. S. and U.N. diplomats to 
hold their punches. The orders are to 
liquidate the Korean war at almost 
any price in prestige and position. 


x * * 


Communists will execute a large pro- 
portion of the prisoners of war that 
the United States turns over to them 
after an armistice. Knowledge of this 
fact caused U.S. negotiators to hesi- 
tate to agree to turn over all war pris- 
oners, remembering what happened 
to Russian prisoners returned after 
World War II. 


x &  * 


President Truman is not comfortable 
in personal dealings with Winston 
Churchill. The President is described 
as having an uneasy feeling that he 
might promise more than he wants 
to promise, and would much prefer 
to have Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State, do the talking with the British 
Prime Minister. 


x  * 


The White House objected to public 
appearances by Mr. Churchill] during 
the early days of his stay in U. S. on 
the ground that speeches by Churchill 
might detract from the effect of mes- 
sages that Mr. Truman sends to Con- 
Sress in this period. 


x & 


Great Britain has made an atomic 
bomb, and may have exploded it on 
the U. S. atomic proving grounds. 
Mr. Churchill now wants a freer ex- 
change with U. S. of atomic informa- 
tion so that the British can push 
ahead with their atomic industry. 


~*~ * * 


Security officers of this country are 
strongly opposed to sharing further 
atomic secrets with the British be- 
cause of the very lax security pre- 
cautions of that country. Too many 


scientists and diplomats have jumped 
from Britain to the Communist -side 
to give confidence to Americans. 


x wk * 


The U. S. State Department and the 
British Government still are covering 
up the case of the two British diplo- 
mats—Donald D. Maclean and Guy 
Burgess—who went over to the Com- 
munist side with what American of- 
ficials say were diplomatic and atomic 
secrets. 


x *k* * 


Lieut. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther is 
being groomed actively by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower as his successor 
in the job of Allied Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe. General Gruen- 
ther, as of now, has the inside track 
for that job. 


xk & 


David Bruce, now Ambassador to 
France, is being talked of as successor 
to James Webb, Under Secretary of 
State, who plans to retire soon. 
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The high price of weapons is com. 
plicating budget-making problems of 
the White House. It is going to be 
necessary to spread rearmament over 
a longer period, delaying what the 
military regard as “minimum protec. 
tion” for the country, to meet the ceil. 
ing that the White House wants to 
put on military expenditures. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson’s experts in the De. 
partment of State argued, in confer. 
ences on the price to be paid for tin, 
that it makes no difference what this 
country pays for tin because the dol- 
lars will come back here anyway, 
Other Government experts, however, 
took the line that an American farmer 
may have an interest in what he pays 
for roofing material or a housewife in 
what she pays for canned goods, 


x « * 


President Truman will give “health” 
as the reason when he does announce 
his decision not to seek a new termin 
the White House. Mr. Truman is to 
be 68 years old this year and would 
be 72 by the time he left office, if 
re-elected. The President is to say 
that he must give consideration to 
a doctor’s advice that it is too much 
for a man of his age to continue to 
shoulder the burden of the nation’s 
top job. 


x * * 


Harold Stassen, by announcing that 
he will go after the Republican pres- 
idential nomination, is forcing Gen- 
eral Eisenhower to tip his hand 
earlier than the General originally 
intended. The Senators who have been 
master-minding the General’s pfe- 
Convention campaign have been tell: 
ing him that he must show an interest 
in the job of President if he expects 
to get it. 


x * * 


J]. Howard McGrath, Attorney Ger- 
eral, is being offered the job as Am- 
bassado- to Spain, to be taken aftet 
he resigns from his Cabinet post. 
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The chemical that helps you see! 


Can you imagine living in a world without glass? 
You'd have no windows or mirrors in your home. No 
light bulbs. No camera or television. No eyeglasses. 


Modern glass is made largely from sand and soda 
ash. Because Wyandotte Soda Ash is consistently 
uniform and remarkably free from the metallic im- 
purities that may discolor glass, the glass industry 
orders a giant share of our production. 


Wyandotte Soda Ash strikingly illustrates the essen- 
tial role of chemicals in industry and in the prepared- 
ness program. It helps extract uranium and aluminum 
from their ores. It makes lenses for military instruments. 


In our national production, it is required for many 
processes in the chemical, pulp and paper, textile and 
dye industries. It is also used in Wyandotte G.L.X. — 
which makes glass and metal equipment spofless in 
the hardest water — and in other cleaning products. 


yandotte cialis 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





If you have a perplexing chemical or cleaning 
problem, a discussion with us may save you time, 
money and labor. 





The low boron content of Wyandotte Soda Ash helps vital uranium 
production — to keep the U. S. ahead on stockpiled atomic bombs. 
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State beer taxes help build schools and 
provide salaries for teachers. 


Io’ Ic 


In 1950, the more than four hundred brewers in America paid 
$193 million into State Treasuries—besides nearly $700 million 
in Federal Excise Taxes. In many states, this state revenue from 
the Brewing Industry builds public schools and provides salaries 
and pensions for teachers. Without this important revenue, un- i 
doubtedly most real estate and other state and local taxes would 
have to be increased. 


More about the historical, economic and social role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” If 








you would like a free copy, just write to the United States . 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
M 
© : ry “er 5 
United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 ify 





One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsorann Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Truman is entering his last 12 months as President. Truman intent, 
definitely, is not to run again. Right now, he's a bit fed up with the job. 

Truman Administration, at some points, is almost falling apart. 

Urge to get out is strong with some high officials. Urge to serve is ata 
low point. The President has trouble finding men willing to serve, even in 
some of the biggest jobs. The feeling is that change impends. 














Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is Mr. Truman's choice for nomination. 

Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Senator, isn't acceptable to the White House for 
No. 1 place on the ticket, but may be for No. 2 place. 

Paul Douglas, Illinois Senator, is out of it. 

Democrats, probably, will: offer a Vinson-Kefauver ticket. Southern 
Democrats will take that ticket. It wouldn't be easy to beat. 











Outcome of maneuvering for Republican nomination is wide open. 

Robert Taft, with most delegates, still has far from enough. Harold 
Stassen, out for himself, also is in the stop-Taft corner. Earl Warren is 
gambling on a Taft-Eisenhower deadlock to open the way for a dark horse. 

Dwight Eisenhower, playing a cautious political game, holds the key. 

With only six months to go to nominating time, politics is warming up. 

Taft vs. Eisenhower battle is to grow hot in the period ahead. Taft's big 
trouble still is an impression among politicians that he might not win. Ike's 
big trouble is a desire to be drafted, not to step out fighting. 

Warren and Stassen are the dark horses. 

















Caution will rule Congress in this election year. 

Armed forces will get the money they request. Taxes, however, will not be 
increased again to balance the budget. Debt rise will be accepted. 

Atomic-energy development will be expanded greatly. 

Ceiling on debt, at 275 billions, will be raised in 1953, not 1952. 

Military aid abroad will be cut somewhat. Deliveries of aid are slow. 

Universal training is likely to be approved, but for later use. Draft will 
not be altered. Drafting of 19-year-olds will be heavy this year. 

















St. Lawrence Waterway will be left on the shelf. MVA, a TVA for the 
Missouri Valley, will be studied. That's a delaying move. 

Social-insurance programs will be left alone.» Health insurance will be 
Studied again. Need for more doctors is to be stressed by study commission. 
Federal aid for medical schools will be recommended. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Old-age pension system will not be altered. Unemployment insurance is to 
be left as it is. Disability insurance will not be considered. 











Price controls will be kept. Wage-salary controls will be, too. Use of 
controls, however, will decline gradually as 1952 wears on. 

Rent control will be extended. Metals will remain under control. 

Congress is not going to cut back on arms. Rearmament, barely started now, 














is going to go ahead. Disarmament is not in sight. 





Churchill, for Britain, will get few precise commitments from Truman. 

Military aid for Britain will be agreed upon. Middle East policy of U.S. 
may be geared more closely to the British, if U.S. can agree on a policy. 

Steel is likely to be promised Britain for later in 1952. Rubber and tin, 
however, are not likely to get a guaranteed price from U.S. 

Atomic secrets cannot be shared more fully with Britain. Congress has the 











key to that and is not in a mood to open up atomic information. 

Churchill wants to cover the world in his talks. Truman is not briefed on 
details of world policy. Acheson is U.S. President for foreign affairs, and he 
does not rank with Churchill. All signs suggest that nobody in the U.S., 
including the State Department, has a clear idea of what U.S. policy is. 


Britain, weak relative to U.S., wants to deal as the British Empire. 
U.S., wanting Britain tied more closely to Europe, wants to deal with the 
British as part of Europe, less on the basis of the whole world. 


Britain is this country's one dependable ally. Its viewpoint needs to get 
special attention. That's why Churchill will get something. 


Truce talks in Korea seem in some trouble again. 

Truce is snarled, probably, by U.S. ransoming of fliers in Hungary. 

Communists, sensing U.S. softness, now are backing away, playing for bigger 
and bigger concessions in Korea and Asia. Communists will stall unless con- 
vinced that they will lose by stalling. U.S. prisoners, as Communists see it, 
offer them a chance to squeeze more gains out of U.S. 

Revived war, a new offensive, may be needed to force a truce. 

You get the inside story of how Communists deal on page 19. 

















Burma seems next on the list of Communist trouble planners. 
Burma Road, built up by U.S. at big expense in World War II, now is an 





avenue for Communists coming down from Communist China. 

Indo-China already is in trouble. Malaya is, as well. 

British and French are being shoved around in that part of the world. They 
want more U.S. help there, but don't play such good ball in Korea. 


New cars will be rather scarce by summer. If you really need one, it will 
not hurt to buy now. Price trend is up. IV sets no longer are in big over- 
supply either. Appliances are abundant for most types. 

Food prices, over all, are not to change a great deal, barring drought. 
Cost of living will rise a little, but not much from this point. 

Savings bonds, later, are likely to give a higher return in the early 
years. Interest rate, if held to maturity, would stay at 2.9 per cent. 
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Ahole in the road ...a broken bottle 
cuddling close to the curb... however 
skillful a driver you are, a ruined tire 
is a possibility every time you take 
the wheel. 


But—if the damaged tire is a Lee Super 
DeLuxe, no loss to you! 


The jolt that knocks a year’s mileage 
out of your Lee can’t knock a red cent 
out of you. The bump that authors a 
costly blowout doesn’t dent you for 
a dime. 


For, besides covering defects in work- 
manship and materials for life, the 
sensational Lee Super DeLuxe Passen- 
ger Tire Guaranty says you shall suffer 
no money loss from any tire damage 
caused by road hazards for 15 months. 
Blowouts, cuts, bruises, impact breaks; 





LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





No matter what the damage to your tire, 
your LEE ROAD HAZARD GUARANTY pays the bill! 


injuries caused by improper mounting 
or faulty brakes; even the damage done 
by under-inflation or overload — the 
Lee Road Hazard Guaranty includes 
them all. 


How can Lee do this? There’s just one 
explanation: Enough extra stamina is 
built into Lee Tires before they hit the 
road to enable them to take more pun- 
ishment on the road. The Lee Guaranty 
is evidence of Lee’s supreme confidence 
that Lee Tires can “stand the gaff.” 


You pay nothing extra for the Lee 
Road Hazard Guaranty, nothing extra 
for Lee Super DeLuxe Tires. And over 
19,000 Lee Dealers, coast to coast, sell, 
service and stand behind them. See 
your Lee Dealer soon; see how Lee 
Tires give you 


























Idl S C unit output 
lower unit costs 


EXECUTIVES in every major field of industry and transpor- 
tation are striving hard to achieve this goal. Many have 
called in Texaco Lubrication Engineers to help them. For 
facts prove that the recommendations of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers, plus high quality Texaco lubricants 
— can help raise unit output and lower unit costs. 


Here’s an example: Three years ago Sikorsky Aircraft of 
Bridgeport, Conn., installed a 5000 ton Bliss press. After 
consultation with Texaco Lubrication Engineers, the proper 
grade of Texaco Regal Oil (R&O) was chosen for the 
initial fill of hydraulic fluid for the hydraulic system. 


Result: The initial fill of Texaco Regal Oil (R &O) is still in 
as fine condition today as when it went on the job... and 
the system is completely free from rust, sludge—and foaming. 


THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO. And here are a few 
more outstanding examples where Texaco is preferred: 


buses 
revenue airline miles 

i] 0) R F stationary Diesel horsepower 
copper mining equipment 
railway locomotive and cars 


are lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand, 
& 


ONE PURCHASE AGREEMENT PLAN brings you skilled en 
gineering service that can help increase production and 
lower unit costs — no matter what you make or where you 
make it. For details call the nearest Texaco Distribution 
Plant or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO 


TEXACO 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Joseph Stalin does not dare make war 
with an invasion of Western Europe. It 
isfear of his own people, more than fear 
of possible military defeat, that is hold- 
ing back the Russian dictator. 

This conclusion is beginning to be 
drawn by the intelligence services of 
Western nations. 

Russia, these appraisers discover, is 
weak at her very core. Her armies are 
big and powerful. She possesses more 
aircraft, more tanks, more big guns, 
more submarines than all of her possible 
enemies combined. Yet Russia hesitates, 
revealing a weakness that is basic and 
might someday be fatal. 

The weakness, it is turning out, is in 
a system built upon a foundation of fear 
-with the people forced to fear their 
Government and the Government living 
in fear of the people. 

Russian troops, outside of Russia, are 
being insulated more tightly than ever 
ftom contact with others. The Iron Cur- 
tain is clamped down firmly. The cur- 
tin between Russia and her Communist 
utellites is as impenetrable as that be- 
‘ween Russia and the West. Spy phobia 
s rampant. Two American military 
planes have been shot down by Russians 
out of fear that their crews might learn 
omething, Executions of “spies” are be- 
iif announced again, Concentration 
‘amps apparently never were so full. 
With a huge military establishment, 
Nusia's Stalin is showing fear, 
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What holds Stalin back? He’s got the men 
and the guns. Why doesn’t he attack? 

Fear of the Russians, not of the West, stays 
his hand. Russia, under Stalin, is a primitive 
land, basically weak. It takes brutality, slavery 
and purges to get things done and to keep 
millions of sullen people in line. 


STORY OF 


War, for him, is waged by troops of 
satellite nations. Conquests are sought 
everywhere by infiltration and revolu- 
tion. It is a weak Russia that, to date, is 
winning World War III, Russian style, 
through use of fifth columns, revolution, 
assassination, propaganda, purges and 
satellite wars. 

Alarmed cries, sounded by Commu- 
nist leaders over a 100-million-dollar ap- 


: 44 
ie 
Dowling ta N. ¥. Herald Tribune 


‘YOU STOP POKING 
AROUND DOWN THERE’ 


RUSSIA'S WEAKNESS 


Stalin Fears Own People More Than the West 


The Kremlin doesn’t trust its soldiers, farm- 
ers, workers. Even political supporiers are 
suspect. A war might ignite revolution. 

West is missing a chance to beat Stalin at 
his own game; to stir up counterrevolution on 
the Soviet's fringes and arouse the people he 
fears most—his own Russians. 


propriation by the U.S. Congress, really 
signal this basic weakness. 

The 100 millions, now available, can 
be utilized for counterrevolutionary pur- 
poses within Russia’s rickety empire. 
Dollars can be used to form military 
units of persons who escape from Com- 
munist countries. They also can be used 
for “other purposes.” Louder cries of 
alarm have been sounded by Russians 
over these dollars than over the 150 bil- 
lion dollars to be spent on U.S. rearma- 
ment. Stalin appears most to fear a 
counterattack directed against Commu- 
nists, utilizing in this attack the very 
methods that Stalin has used to conquer 
his Communist empire. 

Why this is so can be seen from the 
things that intelligence services turn up 
that are revealing the inner weaknesses 
of Russia herself. 

Armed forces of Russia are mis- 
trusted by the very political leaders who 
would have to depend upon them in any 
war of conquest. If U.S. were Russia, a 
President never would dare to send 
American armies 8,000 miles from home 
to fight a war, or 3,000 miles from home 
to help protect other nations. Stalin lives 
in fear that his troops will see what life 
is like in other lands. Heroes of World 
War II, where they had real contact with 
the West, were shipped to Siberia in 
great numbers after that war out of fear 
that they might contaminate others, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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it’s inadequate. Droughts, 
famine are periodic. Live- 
stock numbers, quality are 
low. Dairy products avail- 
able only to a few. 












Borders are sealed. Exit and 
entry points only at New 
York and San Francisco. 
Border guards shoot on sight 
persons who seek to get out 
of or into the country at 

other points. 





5 to 10 million Republicans, 
States’ Righters, other dissi- 
dents are mining gold in 
Alaska, mining uranium, 
low-grade manganese in the 
U.S. West, building roads, 
etc. 


In U.S., If This Country} 








One line, only, runs West 
from Chicago. Rail mileage 
reduced by two thirds. 
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: 
All land is taken from farm B), 
ers. Farmers are forced tof & 
work by the hour, for 
wages, on land they once Biok 
owned. Machinery is hand- Bnot: 
led through Government 
stations. 


See 


ha 


Nie! 


One million or more land 

owning farmers were Git Bi 
posed of in 1933. Large 

numbers of Army officers; 
dissenting political leader 
were executed in gredl 
purge of 1935-38. Families 
still are resentful. 
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parate languages are 
ken. Half the people do 
tot speak English. One third 
#all papers are foreign- 


lnguage. 
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improved highway from 
licago to the West. Few 
ced highways even be- 
n big cities in the East. 
long-distance trucking. 
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per cent of people are 
hite. 42 per cent are 
Americans from annex- 
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. ' ere Today's Russia... 




























Everywhere, Government 
leaders live in mortal fear of 
the people. Every device is 
used, from propaganda and 
secret policing to concentra- 
tion camps and execution, 
as a means of keeping 
every individual under re- 
straint and in fear. 
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There aren't any. Labor 
leaders work for the Gov- 
ernment. Where strikes do 
occur, leaders are executed. 
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It takes a Government permit 
to change jobs. Ration card 
is taken from the worker 
who jumps one job for an- 
other without permit. 


Fear is everywhere. Children 
are taught to inform on par- 
ents. A slip of the tongue, 
the police come, work camp 
follows. 











Grievances are bottled up for an explosion... 








RUSSIANS READ THE ‘RIGHT’ PAPERS .. . 
In the Kremlin, a gnawing feer of revolt from within 


Stalin saw whole Russian armies, 
with their general officers commanding, 
go over to the German side in early days 
of World War II. He knows that large 
numbers of Russians served as volunteers 
in the German Army. Executions, con- 
ducted before troops, are felt necessary 
even now to discourage desertions from 
troops in Germany. America, if like Rus 
sia, would be a nation that feared the 
military forces upon which its safety de 
pended. rhose troops could be depended 
upon to fight in defense of the United 
States itself, but not to move on to mili 
tary ventures in other lands where they 
might learn how others live 

ideas with a politic al tinge generate 
the very 
Ihe 
is not being run right and says sa 
al a Heket 
Milligtie—the 


estiniate is 10 


deepest teai Hussias 
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rulers man whe thinks the cauntry 
eyen 
it he isa party big shat, is sure 
to a slaveclabor gang win 


Hii iWilligns=are iW 
these gangs, mining gold in Siberia, eut 
Hie Hinher, building roads, doing other 
It's 5 and 10 
million Republicans and States 
Democrats in the U. 8 


from their homes to prison camp or exe 


hard work as it hetween 
Hights 


had been taken 


cution 

Stalin's Russia offers no opportunity 
for people to blow off political steam. 
The only safety valve is the concentra- 
tion camp or the firing squad, put to use 
to perpetuate the rule of a single little 
group headed by a dictator. Stalin is mor- 
tally afraid of political opposition. 

Workers are kept in bondage, feared 
and oppressed. Stalin is deeply afraid 
of the workers in whose name he is sup- 
posed to rule. 

If the United States were Russia, the 
CIO and AFL would be run by the 
Government. There could be no strikes. 
A labor leader who threatened a strike 


ir 


would probably face a firing squad. 
No worker could shift his job in a 
major industry without a Government 
permit. If he did, he would lose his 
ration card and the chance to eat. The 
speed-up would be common. There 
could be no such thing as collective bar- 
gaining. 

Again, there is no real safety valve, 
no outlet for resentments. The setup is 
ideal for developing bitterness that some 
day Can explode. 

Landless peasants make Russia the 
ideal prospect for eventual land retorm, 
following peasant revolts, In no country 
in the world can the ery of “land for the 
landless” have greater appeal 


In Wussia, farmers work by the hau 


lor wages, on land that the Gavernment 


took from thase wha anee awned it 
Purges of 1082 and laa liquidated 
great numbers af landowners, Varning 


uradually has been turned inte a faetery 
type operation, W ith a eaw, a few ehiek 
ens and a garden plot the twist any 
peasant tan aspire th hold foi his own 
mse 

To understand what this means in a 
land of tarmers, imagine the reaction if 
the landowners of lowa were liquidated, 
their farms consolidated into state-owned 
farm factories, the remaining farmers 
put to work by the hour, their produce 
then taken by the state with only enough 
returned for a subsistence. 

Stalin, therefore, cannot trust his farm- 
ers, workers or armed forces, or even his 
supposed political friends. 

Yet Stalin, offering nothing but mod- 
ern slavery, is able to promote his Com- 
munist system over great areas of the 
world. By parading weakness as strength, 
slavery as freedom, imperialism as anti- 
imperialism, Communists have  con- 
quered 600 million people in five years. 


. . » THEY BUY WHAT THE STATE PERMITS ’ 


‘Sovtote 






But, all through this Communist empire 
fear rules. Secret police, oppression, ex. 
ecution alone hold the setup together by 
a modern application of the machin 
gun and concentration camp. Stalin te. 
veals through his actions that he is afraid 
of any move, internal or external, that 
would give his people the opportunit 
to get a change. 

The human make-up of Russia is it- 
self a great potential source of weakness 
in time of stress, The country of which a 
powerful U.S, lives in contains 
weaknesses of all kinds, 

Within Russia, 17 majo 
anc large numbers af additional dialects 
ave spoken, If U.S. were Russia, the peo 


fear 


languages 


ple at Calitarnia eould nat vnderstand 
the people at Kansas, and the people a 
New Yark eould not understand those al 
linois, One third at this eauntey’s pew 
papers would he foreignelanguagde news 
papers Hooks, ta be widerstand by peli 
ple in all parte of the eountey, would 
have to be published in a wide variel 
of langiages, 

OF the people of Russia, two out tl 
five non-Russian, These  ron-lis 
sians are natives of 14 onee-independett 
countries who were conquered and whore 
loyalty is open to some question.tf able 
to reach these people, the West could 
make an appeal to nationalism ju 
as Russia, in her modern method o 
waging war for Communism, appeals to 
the nationalism of colonial and_ other 
peoples. 

Fear of reviving nationalism within 
Russia, thus, is one of Stalin's greatest 
anxieties. The dictator is afraid to permit 
his people to say, read or hear what they 
want, to worship as they want, to choose 
their own political leaders even for the 
most minor jobs. Every newspaper prints 
the same line. Stalin’s picture is the st 
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.- « Kremlin is showing its fear of revolts 
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FARMERS TAKE ORDERS FROM GOVERNMENT AGENTS .. . ae 
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. FAMILIES LIVE UNDER STALIN’S GAZE 





—Sovfoto 


In Communist “heaven,”’ a silent and sullen people 


et form of art. Books are geared strictly 
to the Government line. In the United 
States, Russian-type rule would be re- 
grded by the people as intolerable. 
The physical plant of Russia reveals 
ither deep weaknesses that affect the 
jlans of the dictatorship. 

Transport is primitive, If U. S. were 
Russia, instead of nearly 50 million cars 
oi the road there would be barely 1 mil- 
lon. Those would all be reserved for 
‘dite’ Democrats. There would be some 
paved roads in the East, running trom 
hoston through New York and Washing 
mand down part way ta Miami. A high 
wy would run west ta Chicago, with a 
lew branehes here and there, West al 
Chieaga all would be dirt, with acea 
ional atyetches at gravel, There would 
Ne WO Rational trucking fey 
hig Wueks 

Availrond would ein weross the United 
‘ules, double traeked, but with 
lwnehes Weat af Chieags, There would 
he He trent networks ol separate rail 
iad systeiis covering every part of the 
West and South, 

Hails Would be groaning under the 
Widen placed upon them, 

li Stalin's empire, the natural re 
wiiites are widely scattered, Pipe lines 
WW tatty oil are largely nonexistent. The 
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wal and iron ore of the Urals are widely 
eparated, requiring long rail hauls to 
bring the two together for steelmaking. 
Thete are no Great Lakes to provide a 
highway for shipments of coal and ore, 
liking some of the load from the rails. 
U8, with a third of Russia’s area, has 
tee times its rail mileage. , 
Oil is acutely short in Stalin’s empire, 
even though autos, trucks and _ tractors 
te scarce by American standards. In 30 
ears of Communist rule, oil production 

tisen scarcely at all even though 
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Russia is known to contain the making of 
great oil fields. But the bureaucrat knows 
that, if he undertakes to drill an oil well 
and happens to strike a dry hole, Siberia 
will be his future home. So he doesn’t 
take. a chance—he just overworks the 
established wells. 

The people in this Communist 
“heaven” are described by diplomats 
who have had limited contact with them 
as “silent and sullen.” 

Hope of better things has been held 
out ta the people of Russia for more 
than 380 years. In all of that time, so fai 
as intelligence 
things have not gotten hetter for the 
man. Steel is highei 
but the steel goes into tanks and artillery 
and villes, There is more electricity, but 
the inevease goes almost entively ta arn 
Mood is limited 


ane famine aa 


SOuUPrCeS Cah measure 


common output 


pradveing industies 
hy periadie draught 


well as hy present pesistanee to “lane 
relorini. 

The diet still is one ot bread, potatoes 
aid cabbage 
luxiities for the few. Dwellings, mostly, 
are log huts or barracks around factories 
with a scattering of apartment buildings 
for display purposes. A pair of shoes is a 
luxury. There groups in the 
United States with living standards as 
low as those of the average Russian. Yet 
Stalin’s Russia is a land with resources 
that could give the people an improved 
standard of living. 

Secret police are everywhere. Chil- 
dren are taug!it to inform upon their 
parents, reporting to the police any ex- 
pression of dissent from Communist poli- 
cies. Stalin is afraid to appear in public, 
except back of long stretches of troops. 
Whenever he rides in his bulletproof 
car between the Kremlin and his coun- 
try home, it is at high speed. 


Meat, milk and egus are 


are no 


Yet, with all of these drawbacks, the 
Communist rulers of Russia have car- 
ried out the greatest conquests in mod- 
ern history. They have conquered for 
Communism by encouraging revolution, 
building fifth columns, stirring trouble. 
Non-Communist nations, yearning for 
quiet, living in fear of the statistics about 
numbers of Russian troops, Russian air- 
planes, Russian tanks, have accepted a 
procession of conquests without serious 
effort to counter, except in Korea 

All signs suggest that in all of the 
world there are no countries so suscep 
tible to internal trouble 
the 
This point is beginning ta dawn wpan 
U.S rhe U.S 
Departinent of State is aware al 
tihities fay 
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Oivwee pearined, less a Com 


Hiiinist bogeyinan, the U.S, publie tas 
develop a growitg interest in opportuni 
ties for eeotraging counterrevoluition 
Russia is esti 
high officials to 
spend a minimum of 1.4 billion dollars 


a vear for 


within Communist nations 
mated by Ainerican 
activities in 
other lands. U.S., for the first time, has 
voted 100 millions for possible countes 
revolutionary work. With something more 
than slavery to sell, the idea is dawning 
that counterrevolution, used against the 
great inspirer of revolution, can pay off 
at least in more trouble for the trouble- 
maker. 

Stalin himself, afraid to trust his peo- 
ple in any war of conquest, is showing 
fear over the prospect that Americans 
are beginning at last to understand how 
weak his Communist regime really is. 


revolutionary 
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IS RUSSIA RUNNING RANSOM GAME? [': 


If putting a price on Ameri- 
cans becomes standard Commu- 
nist practice— 

More than 5,000 Americans 
are caught behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. That doesn’t count war 
prisoners, embassy staffs, etc. 

Poland alone holds nearly 
3,000. There are 2,014 with vari- 
ous claims to U.S. citizenship 
who can’t get out of Russia. 

Ransom for fliers is just a drop 
to what could be demanded. 


U.S. citizens now in Communist 
hands, available for any new attempts 
to get ransom dollars from U. S., are 
turning out to run into many thou- 
sands. 

Americans actually trapped behind 
the Communist world’s Iron Curtain 
total more than 5,300 at this time. Each 
of these U.S. civilians is trying to get 
home, but finds himself unable to get 
permission from local Communist  offi- 
cials to leave. 

In addition, 16,179 persons in Iron 
Curtain countries, with some claim to 
United States citizenship, have appealed 
to this country to get them out. 

These figures exclude about 3,200 

American war prisoners now in Commu- 
nist hands. They alsc exclude Americans 
who are serving on U.S. embassy staffs 
and those with newsgathering or other 
jobs that keep them in Communist coun- 
tries voluntarily. 
- Most of the American civilians now 
trapped in Communist countries were 
born in those countries, but migrated 
to the United States to become citizens 
here. Some returned for visits years ago. 
Others went back to get their families. A 
few were won over by Communist stories 
of life in their old homelands and went 
back to try it out. But now neither they 
nor their children can get out. All are 
potential hostages, whose freedom could 
be offered for U.S. dollars or major U.S. 
concessions. 

In Russia, for example, 835 American 
citizens are trying, unsuccessfully, to get 
back to this country. There are 1,179 
others who claim U.S. citizenship on 
some basis and who also are trying to 
get out. American “hostages” there also 
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Huge Potential Take in Americans Abrog 


include three Russian-born wives of U.S. 
newspaper correspondents, who are not 
permitted to leave Russia even with 
their American husbands. 

In Poland, which has the biggest 
group of Americans living in the Com- 
munist world, there are 2,819 registered 
U.S. citizens, plus about 15,000 persons 
who have some claim to being Ameri- 
can citizens. A large percentage of this 
group is composed of individuals who 
have relatives in the United States and 
thus could be subject to private as well 
as Government ransoming. 

In Czechoslovakia, where Associated 
Press correspondent William N. Oatis 
is being held, 436 more Americans are 
trying to get out and are unable to get 
permission of the Communists. 

In Hungary, which just collected 
$120,000 tor freeing four Americans, 
there are 513 others who have U.S. 
citizenship papers and want to leave. 

In Rumania, 344 Americans currently 
are trying to get home. None is being 
permitted to leave at this time. 

In Bulgaria, which no longer has a 
U.S. diplomatic representative, there 
are 62 American citizens being held 
within the country. 

In China, at least 32 Americans are 
being held in prison and about 300 


pod FO! 


others are reported to be in  varigqmadssé 6 
forms of custody. They include U.S, mig 
sionaries, businessmen, students, docty 

and others. Each could be subject to p 

som attempts. 

Over all, more than 21,500 individ 
uals now behind the Communists’ |p 
Curtain have claimed American citize 
ship in applying for permission to 
back to this country. That’s a_potentifi&yp su 
source of ransom revenue which, at $ 
000 each, could run to more than half 
billion dollars. Each American at prese 
is under surveillance by Communist of 
cials, and easily available as a_hostag 

The value of an American in hay 
apparently, is becoming more and ma 
tempting to the Communists. The ca 
of Robert A. Vogeler, U.S. citizen who 
release gave Hungary several conee 
sions by this country, was the first 
opener. Czechoslovakia then began 
experiment by arresting an Americ; 
correspondent, Mr. Oatis. The Chines 
in turn, found that 3,200 American y 
prisoners make good hostages for extrag 
ing concessions. Now Hungary, tri 
again, finds that it can trade four Ame 
cans for scarce dollars. With a large, 
tapped pool of Americans on hand, th 
Communists may well decide to expan 
not reduce, ransom operations. 
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—Canfield in the Newark Evening News 4 


“WHAT NEXT?’ 


. . . half a billion dollars’ 





worth of potential hostages 
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Teamwork on wings 
... via the dotted line 


Strength in the air makes us secure on 
the ground. Keeping aviation fit for 
this takes teamwork, the kind of con- 
trol and smooth performance turned 
in on the DOTTED LINE—the perforation 
on business forms made by Moore. 
Moore forms promote teamwork 
everywhere —in manufacture, main- 
tenance, transportation, freight. The 
forms on this page make efficiency a 
part of Checking (3-part Flight Cou- 
pon) ;Reporting (3-part Flight Record) ; 
Purchasing (8-part Purchase Order). 
In a hundred other operations, the 
DOTTED LINE makes efficiency pay be- 
cause it saves writings, simplifies han- 
dling, speeds work flow. It is @ FORCE 
that runs through an organization, 
keeping performance up and cost down. 
On most styles of forms Moore is 
producing to capacity—its new, greater 
capacity—supplying industry with 
DOTTED LINE efficiency to help make 
America strong. Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Denton, Tex.; Emeryville, Calif. 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canada also * * »* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 
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Parachute supply drop in training maneuvers. Colors of ‘chutes identify types of supplies, 


...To Protect the Supplies that Protect 


»—a 


A big air drop is a spectacular demonstration of aluminum foil packaging. 
Rations, medical supplies and a vast variety of items must be protected 
against moisture, cold, heat and damaging light rays. Guns and es 
many aircraft and tank parts must be w rapped to defy rust. . though ever /\ ie b= 4 ad 
more parts are now made of rustproof aluminum. Miles of foil are = Ae world’s richest, 
needed...in addition to the tons of aluminum required for planes, ste gleams with 


pontoon bridges, PT-boats and other vital equipment. quality protec- 
tive Reynolds 


The civilian uses of aluminum multiply in the same amazing way. \ Sox ol = Aluminum Foil! 
More and more manufacturers want to join the parade of brilliant, : 
color-printed foil packages that sell themselves on America’s 
supermarket shelves. More women look for more of their own pure 
aluminum foil, the original and genuine Reynolds Wrap. And the demand 
grows for aluminum parts in automobiles and appliances, for aluminum 
roofing, siding, gutters, windows, reflective insulation. 

Military needs come first, but the goal of today’s production PROOUCTON OUTPUT INCLUDING PLANTS 
expansion is more aluminum for civilian use, too. We face a double job: eae RET 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynolds 
is working at that double job full time, full speed. 

Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 





Defense needs limit Reynolds Wrap 
... Return Flight 
Guaranteed! 





The expanding primary alumi: production of Reynolds Metals Company— 
@ historic chapter in the company's 33 years of continuing growth. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 


“The Kate Smith Evening Hour’ on Television, Wednesdays — Tallulah Bankhead in “The Big Show” on Radio, Sundays — NBC NE WORKS 
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What U.S. has learned in six 


NE months of Korean truce talks— 


| Communists respect power. 
Nothing else. They come to terms 
only when convinced they're 
licked anyway. 

To them, an offer to deal is a 
sign of weakness. They can’t be 
bluffed, bribed, bargained with. 
But they’Il back away from all- 
out war. They fear U.S. power 
itit is fully aroused. 

Here is the real story from 
American negotiators of their ex- 
periences with Communists at the 
Korean truce table. 








(Tokyo: This article was submitted to the 
Press Advisory Division of General Ridg- 
way’s headquarters, which announced 
it had no objection to publication.) 


Out of the prolonged negotiations with 
Communists in Korea are emerging les- 
sons which U.S. negotiators feel are 
vitally important for the American peo- 
ple to learn and take to heart. 

These military officers have been try- 
ing earnestly for six months to do busi- 
ness with the Communists. They have 
negotiated under the pressure of war, 
with men being killed on both sides day 
by day as the talks went on. The same 
frustrations, delays, harassments that 
confronted diplomats in past negotia- 
tions with Communists were met by mil- 
itary men seeking to deal when time 
meant lives. 

To these men, the lessons for the Amer- 
ian people are simple and basic—to be 
misunderstood or overlooked only at 
great peril for the future. 

The basic conclusion is this: Com- 
munist leaders, fundamentally, are con- 
Vinced that the United States is afraid 
torisk major war and can be bluffed and 
freed to make sacrifices if treated 
roughly. The Communist assumption is 
that capitalist countries are decadent 
and prefer their comforts to a prolonged 
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OW TO DEAL WITH COMMUNISTS 


Negotiators Reveal Lessons of Truce Talks 


An exclusive story obtained by members of the staff of U. S. News & 
World Report from the American side of the negotiating table in Korea. 





shooting war. Communists assumed that 
when they went into Korea. They as- 
sume it now. They will keep on assum- 
ing it, in the opinion of negotiators, in 
Asia and elsewhere, until convinced by 
something besides words that the West 
is willing to fight and to kick the pants 
off Communist forces every time aggres- 
sion is tried, 

This leads to the question of whether 
further wars can be avoided by a dis- 
play of firmness. 

The answer, as the negotiators see it, 
is this: If the Communists are convinced 
that the West really will fight, then 
there will be no fight. The Communist 
technique, set down in black and white 
and followed consistently, is to strike at 
weak points, not to attack when it is 
known that there will be military oppo- 
sition. If Americans are ready and will- 
ing to go to war, in other words, there 
will be no war. But the burden of proof 


“Musts”’ for 


THE TRUCE TENT 
negotiators: patience, firmness, logic .. . 


is on the United States and the West— 
they have to demonstrate beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that they will fight 
before Communists will be convinced, 
Words and threats will not do, 

How to convince them that Ameri- 
ca means business, then, becomes the big 
problem. The conclusions of the U.S, 
negotiators in that regard point to these 
answers: 

What do the Communists respect? Not 
a threat, not an ultimatum as such, not a 
bribe, not a promise of future action, 
not a compromise, certainly not payment 
of blackmail in any form. They seem to 
respect only power that can and will be 
used to back up a U.S. position. It must 
be power in being and in place, where it 
can be seen and believed unquestion- 
ably. 

But can you really deal with Commu- 
nists, short of war? The negotiators be- 
lieve it can be done, within: limits. But 
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military strength 
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you need infinite patience, you must be 
firm at all times, you must be coldly 
logical, and you have to have the mili- 
tary strength actually to enforce every 
position you take—and to make it per- 
fectly clear that you would just as soon 
use it for that purpose. 

Just how to go about dealing with the 
Communists is becoming clear, too. The 
way to operate, as the negotiators see it 
now, is as if you were a calm, mature 
teacher dealing with a clever juvenile 
delinquent. You always have to be 
reasonable. Bluster gets nowhere. It’s 
not a matter of discussing mutual prob- 
lems, but of convincing him that you 
have the means to enforce your stand, 
which is a reasonable one. 

Basically, in other words, the men 
who have been negotiating with Commu- 
nists in Korea have come to believe that 
the only way to deal with Communists 
anywhere is to “speak softly and carry a 
big stick.” There must be no compromise 
of principles. There can be no give and 
take, only a demonstration of power or 
the lack of it. 

What the West really is up against is 
shown, in turn, by these further lessons 
from Korea: 

Why not use Yankee “horse trading” 
methods with the Communists? They 
won't work, say the negotiators. If you 
give an inch, the Communists will take a 
mile. Any concession, it appears, is taken 
as a sign of weakness and the Commu- 
nists then will increase their demands 
instead of lowering them. 

Can you believe anything they say? 
Not as a rule. The men who have been 
dealing with Communists for six months 
conclude that their word is good only if 
signed to an agreement that the West 














































































PAPER WORK 
... like dealing with a 


can enforce. Each agreement was 
reached only because it could be en- 
forced, and, as long as we are willing to 
enforce that agreement, their word will 
be kept. 

How about using their methods our- 
selves? That wouldn’t work, the Ameri- 
can officers conclude. Communists oper- 
ate on a set formula that has been used 
by Russia for years, one based on de- 
ceit and understood by them better than 
by us. They are masters at using the 
“big lie” technique to sidetrack the real 
issues, to confuse and camouflage the 
point at hand, to get their opponents 
angry and off guard. No Westerner could 
compete with them on that basis. 
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BURNING OUT THE ENEMY 
.. . Only action carries any real meaning 





AT PANMUNJOM 
clever juvenile delinquent 





Then is there any real way to deal 
with them by negotiation? Yes, if you 
can back it up. It’s a matter of repetition. 
It is very important to make our position 
perfectly clear by repeating it over and 
over again, and in different words so that 
there can be no misunderstanding or 
suspicion of a loophole. The Commi- 
nists, who are geniuses at twisting words 
around, are highly suspicious of any 
single statement. Several papers, each 
saying the same thing in different words, 
should be presented to back up each 
point. Even after an agreement is 
reached, the Communists will search for 
loopholes and give the agreement a dif- 
ferent meaning if the idea is not made 
completely clear by other statements 
saying the same thing. 

Can you get an agreement on any- 
thing in a hurry this way? No, it always 
takes time, at best. Time means nothing 
to the Communists, the negotiators say, 
and they will-haggle indefinitely until 
they are absolutely certain that the op- 
position won’t weaken and maybe con- 
cede something else. In the past, they 
have come out on top of conference after 
conference largely because of their will 
ingness just to sit and wait. It takes no 
intelligence, but a good deal of patience. 


Others get impatient, under pressure 
from home to get results in a hurry, and 
the Communists know this and _ take 


advantage of it. 

Just how do you go about getting any 
agreement then? Well, take the case o 
the agrement reached on the so-called 
“truce line” in Korea. That took months 
of negotiating. It was done, in essence, 
by demonstrating to the Communists 
that, if they didn’t accept the present 
battle line, U. N. forces then would push 
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COMMUNIST DEAD AT THE FRONT 
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... like a problem in logistics and replacement 


futher north and take more Communist- 
ied ground. Further delay in agreeing, 
in other words, would cost the Commu- 
tists something. 

The Communists, in that case, finally 
ofered a compromise when they were 
cmvinced they could not get the 38th 
prallel as a truce line. Then they offered 
abetter compromise, and finally agreed 
ty the present line. They still bring the 
matter up constantly. But they respect 
the U.N. Army’s ability to hold that 
line, and so the agreement will stand 
unless they think they can talk us out of 
itlater. It was a matter of active pres- 
ure, in which it was clearly shown that 
the Communists had to agree or lose 
more territory to the West. 

Do all Communist negotiators have to 
dear every agreement with Moscow? 
Probably. There is some leeway and not 
every point is cleared. But all major 
positions and agreements appear to be 
nt to and finally decided by an office 
of the Politburo somewhere—either in 
Moscow or perhaps a branch office in 
Peiping or elsewhere. Nothing important 
sleft up to the local commander in any 
dealings with the West. 

What is the Communist formula for 
ealing with the West? The pattern in- 
wtiably followed is something like this: 












Communists will propose or agree to 
vtlement talks only when on the de- 
ttnsive, as they were in Korea last sum- 
te. Then, by negotiating, they will try 
relieve the pressure on themselves, or 
tina breathing spell, or even get a 
mijor concession. They will make a pro- 
wal and proceed to disagree violently 
vith any change, as a means of testing 
bw firm the position of the West is. 
They often will make wild statements 
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that are obviously untrue just to confuse 
the basic issue and upset the Western 
negotiators. If any concessions are made 
by the West at this stage, then there is 
no chance of compromise. It becomes 
possible to deal later if the West takes 
steps which will put the Communists 
further on the defensive, if actual pres- 
sure is applied so that it is obviously to 
the Communists’ advantage to settle 
quickly. Words themselves mean _noth- 
ing. Time means nothing. Only action, 
demonstrating that power can and will 
be applied, is meaningful. 

In the case of Korea, wasn’t U. N. 
power clearly demonstrated in the Com- 
munists’ high casualty rate? Yes, but the 


pressure exerted by casualties is always 
less on the Communists than it would 
seem to the Western mind. Human life 
means little to them. Purges all over the 
Communist world show that. It shows up, 
too, in other ways. For example, if Amer- 
icans knew that there was a spy in a unit 
of 50 men, they would go to a lot of 
trouble to ferret him out, try him, then 
either jail him or deport him. The Com- 
munists, as they have done in the past, 
simply would shoot all 50 men in the 
unit, thus getting rid of the spy with a 
minimum of trouble. Loss of life even 
in their own armies apparently becomes 
a problem only in logistics and replace- 
ment. 

Looking back, was there a more effec- 
tive way of trying to get a settlement in 
Korea? The negotiators believe so. To 
get results, the U.N. just had to resume 
a full-scale land offensive at any time. 
Tell the Communists you don’t care 
when they come to an agreement, but 
in the meantime, vou are going to drive 
farther north every day and move the 
truce line north with you. Then do it. 
That’s the kind of incentive, the officers 
believe, that gets results in a hurry. The 
cost of such an offensive would be high 
in U.N. casualties, however, so land 
drives have been limited since the talks 
began. But the need for actual military 
pressure was shown. 

These, in brief, are the lessons coming 
out of the latest attempt to deal with 
Communists around a conference table. 
The negotiators believe that the impor- 
tance of these lessons goes far beyond 
Korea—that they must be learned and 
used skillfully in years ahead if a full- 
scale war with the Communist world is 
to be avoided. 
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BLASTING OUT THE ENEMY 
... only a kick in the pants is believed 
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WHAT CHURCHILL WILL TAKE HOME 


Truman-Churchill talks aren’‘t 
to produce big new U. S. hand- 
outs for Britain. Things are dif- 
ferent this time. 

Churchill needs dollars, steel, 
a U.S. market for his products. 
He wants backing for his world 
policies, military ideas. 

He’ll get some items on his 
shopping list, but not all. Agree- 
ments, where reached, will be 
largely on U. S. terms. 


Winston Churchill will take home 
some, but not all, of the things he is 
seeking to get from the United States. 
Pickings will be slimmer this time for 
Britain's Prime Minister than they 
were during the war years. 

A shift of basic power has changed 
the picture. You can see what has hap- 
pened in the charts on page 23. They 
show how far the U.S. has pushed ahead 
of Great Britain since prewar days. U.S. 
power has skyrocketed; British power 
has gained only moderately. 

Mr. Churchill, aware of the change, 
knows that Britain cannot offer the U.S. 
as much as the U.S. could give Britain; 
cannot trade, value for value, as an 
equal. Instead, he is offering promises 
of co-operation by Britain for material 
aid from the U.S. 

Take-home gains for Britain, the 
things Mr. Churchill can expect to get, 
already are fairly well defined. 

Money, cash handouts in dollars, will 
not be granted. Churchill, knowing this, 
won't be asking for cash. 

Grants in aid that Churchill will get 
will not exceed 360 million dollars for 
the first half of 1952, and may be less. 
There will be strings to this. Britain will 
be able to use the drawing account only 
for U.S. materials that will aid British 
rearmament. 

Lend-Lease revival, perhaps under a 
new name, is what Churchill wants. He 
will ask for weapons and raw materials 
in exchange for such things as the air 
bases the U.S. now operates in Britain. 
How much he gets of this will depend 
on what the U.S. can spare. 

Steel, in particular, is wanted by 
Britain. Asking amount is 1.5 million tons. 
Some, but not all, of this will be granted. 
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Some Steel, a Few 


Churchill may go back with a U.S. 
promise to start delivering steel late in 
1952. Total deliveries may run up to a 
million tons, but much depends on the 
kind of steel Britain seeks. 

Alloy steels, vital to jet-plane con- 
struction, for example, won't be readily 
available for any U.S. ally this year. 
U.S. needs much for its own expansion 
program. Best Churchill can expect to 
get out of the U.S. at this stage is a 
promise to swap alloy steel for things 
hard to get, such as aluminum. 

Orders for the raw materials pro- 
duced by the British Empire also are 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
. . - junior partner? 


sought by Churchill. He will take back 
some U.S. orders, but not for the guaran- 
teed prices he wants the U.S. to pay. 
Tin from Malaya, to take one item, is 
piling up in British warehouses. The tin 


cartel, controlled mainly by Britain, 
wants $1.50 a pound. The U.S. Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation consid- 


ers that price too high and is trying to 
crack the tin cartel’s price through Boliv- 
ian producers. (See page 48.) But U.S. 
tin stocks are low. Churchill, eventually, 
may get assurances of Malayan tin sales 
to the U.S. at a good price. 

Natural rubber is another item of 
Empire export. Britain wants the U.S. 
to increase its strategic stockpiles of 
rubber by buying crude at a guaranteed 
price of 50 cents a pound. Churchill 


Promises, Also Refusal 


argues that this is a better method ¢ 
easing Britain’s dollar shortage than eme, 
gency handouts of dollars. He may tal 
home orders for Malayan rubber, but ny 
at Britain’s asking price. 
Actually, amounts, prices and _ othe 
details will be worked out by the aide 
of President Truman and Mr. Churchill 
What the British Prime Minister wij 
. take home in his brief case will be agree 
ments in broad terms backed by under 
standings and assurances that details wil 
be settled along the lines set at the toy 
Atomic co-operation on a closer bas 
between the U.S. and Britain will n9 
be easy for Churchill to get. All-out e 
change of atomic secrets requires the ap 
proval of the U.S. Congress. Leader 
there still are smarting from the leak ¢ 
atomic secrets to Russia through Britain 
But Churchill is out to convince U.§ 
atomic experts that they cannot afford ti 
do without British aid in speeding y 
atomic development. 
Testing grounds in the U.S., already 
fitted with the latest devices for measur 
ing the power and effectiveness of atomiy 


weapons, may be made available {i 
British use. In return, Churchill wil 
pledge British contributions to U.S 


atomic research. 

For public opinion in Britain, Church 
ill will ask and certainly will get U.S. 
assurances that a U.S. atomic bomb wil 
not be delivered on any target from U.S. 
bases in Britain without consuitation 
with the British Government. If Russia 
attacks, a phone call from Washington 
to London would do the trick. 

Military co-operation is a major item 
on the Churchill want tist. On some te- 
quests, he will get what he wants ora 
satisfactory substitute. On others, he wil 
return empty-handed. 

Idea of a single continental army it 
Europe will be pressed by the U.S 
against Churchill’s lack of enthusiasm 
for it. This force would include Fren¢i, 
German, Italian, Belgian and Dutei 
forces. But the U.S. will not insist that 
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British forces be pooled into the am), 
which will remain a continental force. 

North Atlantic command won't. be 
handed over to a British admiral, 8 
Churchill would prefer. If it is set UP, 
an American will get it. 

Middle Eastern command, another 
job Churchill wants for a Briton, may 
not be filled for some time. U.S. canter 
date, if the issue does arise, would be# 
Turkish general. 
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Over-all command of the North At- 
wntic Treaty Organization forces may 
in for reorganization as a result of the 
hurchill visit. The shake-up won't in- 
| ove personalities. But Churchill wants 
Os ) permanent NATO command council 
vith one delegate from each member 
sd) ogountry The U.S. is inclined to agree. 
Diplomatic co-operation, full of 
sarls at the level of day-to-day opera- 
jons will not be hard to handle at top 
vels. 
On Iran, for example, Churchill will 
et assurances that the U.S. will keep in 
mind the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
aim for some return, in oil or cash, for 
is billion-dollar investment in Iran. 
In Egypt, the U.S. will continue to 
back Britain’s refusal to hand over the 
(anal Zone to the Egyptians, will con- 
tine to urge Egypt to get into some sys- 
ten for mutual defense of the Canal. 

In the Far East, the U.S. will not in- 
ist that Britain break relations with 
Communist China. Churchill, in return, 
vill go along with the U.S. determina- 
ion to keep Communists out of Formosa. 
All along the line, in his talks with 
President Truman, the British Prime 
Minister will be up against the fact that 
jritain, as a producer, no longer stands 
in the same relation to the U.S. as it 
ready stood before and during World War II. 
‘SUE churchill’s words as the postwar leader 
Omit; Britain will not carry as much 
ty weight with President Truman as with 
W'Etrsident Roosevelt. 

Us Production, in the Washington talks, 
will be considered an American matter 
for U.S. experts to decide. 

Weapons favored by Britain will take 
aback seat for weapons favored by U.S. 
aperts because the U.S. will produce 
most of the West’s arms. The United 
Sates will hold to its version of the 
Alcaliber Garand-type rifle and won't 
opt the .28-caliber British rifle urged 
ite Ay Churchill. 
©I At best, Churchill may persuade the 
or 44 U.S. to give more consideration to the 
 Willl se of British patents on certain weapons 
and aircraft. That could be another 
wuree of more dollars for Britain. But 
most of the weapons to be used by the 
West will be standardized along Ameri- 
wn lines, not British lines. 

Top prize for Churchill is over-all 
improvement of U.S.-British relations. 
This he will probably take home. At 77, 
Churchill remains persuasive, convinc- 
lig, a good orator, a British leader whose 
iestige is increased by his comeback 
‘gainst Socialism. 

But the wartime partnership that 
‘Cwrehill established with Mr. Roose- 
- wt will be lacking. Going home, 
nc E Churchill will find Britain a U.S. ally, 
be ‘ff ethaps closer than before his trip, but 
itely a junior partner in the alliance. 
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Nation’s Top Paymaster: 


You’re Right, 


Uncle Sam—biggest employer 
—is about to pass out some more 
pay raises. His is the fastest- 
growing pay roll, too. 

Federal pay roll in 1952 will 
top 22 billion dollars. That's 
about 4 billion more than last 
year, 16 times the 1929 total. 

Government pay checks, going 
out to millions, are counted on 
as one way to ward off any big 
U.S. depression. 


A big new rise is under way in the 
pay roll of the Federal Government. 
In 1952, it is to be about 4 billion dol- 
lars. This is to come on top of a 7-bil- 
lion-dollar rise last year. 

The Federal Government already is 
by far the largest single employer in 
the country, with a pay roll exceeding 
that of any manufacturing industry. This 
year, in fact, the federal pay roll is to 
cost taxpayers more than twice as much 


It’s U.S. 


as the combined pay of all State and 
local governments. . : 

Back in 1940, the pay roll of the Fed- 
eral Government was about 4 billion 
dollars. Last year, in 1951, it was 18.8 
billion. This year, it will be 22.6 billion. 
By contrast, the pay load of the entire 
machine industry, which makes every- 
thing from watches to giant construction 
machines, is only 10.6 billion dollars. 
The whole metals industry, including 
giant steel producers, pays out just 10 
billion to its workers. Federal Govern- 
ment, in other words, has a pay roll 
about as large as that of the two largest 
manufacturing industries combined. 

Other big manufacturing industries 
have pay rolls that are puny compared 
with Government’s. The U.S. Govern- 
ment pay roll alone is greater than the 
combined amounts paid to employes by 
the vast textiles industry, the entire food- 
processing industry, the automobile in- 
dustry and the whole paper, printing 
and publishing industry. 

Pay rolls of all government in this 
country—with State and local units 
thrown in—came to about 29.3 billion 
dollars in 1951. This year they will 








_ In Wages and Salaries 








Here's What Chief Industries 
And Government Pay Out 
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THE PAY-ROLL LINE-UP FOR 1951 
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reach nearly 34 billion. On that hug 
scale, government pay rolls now cos 
more than the pay of all employes jp 
every store, warehouse and office of the 
entire retail and wholesale-trade indus. 
tries combined. 

What this flow of government pay 
checks adds up to is a heavy prop that 
is put under the U.S. economy. And 
these pay checks are only the ones that 
go to government employes. There is 
in addition, a flood of pension, relief 
subsidy, interest and other payments 
from government directly to individuals, 
plus a huge and growing flow of pay. 
ments to industry. These payments, swell- 
ing each year, may grow even more 
rapidly in event of a downturn in U.S, 
business. 

Where the rise is centering, too, isa 
matter that interests businessmen. Big 
rise in Federal Government pay rolls js 
in the armed forces. In 1940, U.S. paid 
out less than 600 million dollars to mil- 
tary personnel. Last year, the total was 
10.2 billion, and in 1952 it will jump to 
about 12.8 billion. 

Civilian pay rolls of Federal Gover. 
ment have risen sharply, too. Between 
1940 and 1951, those pay rolls went from 
3.5 billion to 8.6 billion dollars. This 
year, the civilian wage costs will rise to 
about 9.8 billion. 

State and local pay rolls have kept 
pace. They rose from 4.3 billions in 
1940, to 10.5 billions in 1951. They will 
total about 11.2 biltions in 1952. 

Just how big government in this cour- 
try has become is shown by the fact that 
public pay rolls last year accounted for 
$17.25 out of every $100 received by 
wage and salary workers. And the gov- 
ernment share is rising. This year, it 
will amount to $18.52 out of each $100. 
Back in 1929, when the last real de 
pression started, government pay rolls 
amounted to only $9.89 of each $100. 

Growth of government pay looks even 
more startling when compared with the 
rise in pay rolls of the country’s fastest- 
growing industries. Pay roll of the mush- 
rooming industry that processes chemi- 
cals, petroleum and coal, for example, 
has grown nearly fivefold since 1929. 
Pay rolls have risen fivefold in the ma- 
chinery industry, fourfold in the metals 
industry, threefold in the paper, printing 
and publishing industry, and about three- 
fold in other big industries. 

Total government pay rolls, by com 
trast, now are six times as large as in 
1929. The Federal Government, in fact, 
now has a pay roll that will be 16 times 
as large in 1952 as in 1929. 

It is this spectacular rise in govern 
ment as a source of livelihood for mil 
lions of families that is being counted on 
to head off any real depression in this 
country. 
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Which of these 
4 dangerous ideas 





1. Do you have the idea your accounts re- 
ceivable and other business records will 
always be there when theyre needed? Don’t 
be too sure. Many a businessman has dis- 


2. Do you have the idea an old, heavy- 
walled safe will guard your records from 
fire? It’s a dangerous idea. Old safes without 
an Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. ‘‘A”’ 


3. Do you have the idea a fireproof build- 
ing is a sure-fire protection? Just ask a 
fireman. You'll find that buildings like this 
only wall-in an office fire. They actually 








Label often act as incinerators when the make it hotter! 
temperature gets above 350° F. They cre- 


mate records. 


covered, after a fire, that the records he 
thought safe, were ashes . . . and the busi- 
ness that depended on them, totally ruined. 


Don’t gamble your whole business future. 
Get a modern Mosler ‘‘A’”’ Label Record Safe. 


Better face this fact squarely: 43 out of 100 businesses that lose their records 
by fire never reopen. Don’t risk it. Decide, right now, that your business records 
are going to have real protection—the world’s finest. That means the protection 
of a modern Mosler “A” Label Record: Safe that has passed the Independent 
JInderwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. severest test for fire, impact and explosion. 
Underwriters’ Laborat I t test for f pact and expl 
onsult your nearest Mosler dealer, he will tell you how little it costs to give 
C It y t Mosler dealer, | ll tell you how little it costs to g 
your records and your business the protection they need. 


te Mosler Safe “/ 


Since 1848 


4, Do you have the idea your fire insur- 
ance would cover all your losses? Take a 
good look at your policies or ask your in- 
surance broker or C.P.A. You'll find you 
have to prepare a proof-of-loss statement 
before you can collect fully. Could you do 
itwithout inventory records? 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . . . Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


e e 2 e e e e e * ~ ° ° ° ° e > e e + e « e e e * e . . 
e THE MosLer SAFE COMPANY + Department U-1, Hamilton, Ohio 
CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE Please send me free booklet giving the latest authentic information on how to protect the 
* vital records on which my business depends. 
DIRECTORY FOR NAME OF THE 
e NAME. ccvcccccccccvccvccccveccvccccccc ccc cece ceveceescecccccccccecs POSITION. .cccccccccccccccccccscccce 
MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY, 
| GTN | SPEPrrrrrrrrerri rr trrerrererrerrererrrrre rrr rrrerrrrreeerrreerrerirriieiir rite 
OR MAIL COUPON NOW FOR ® EL iia Pech fuceiass edb eka tsoaceacn sib abeubasewass ove atlen<tystceeviitesecteacaneetsoosaegaieen 
INFORMATIVE, FREE BOOKLET. * CITY. nccccccrccccccsccccccccccescccccccccccceeecceeceeseeeceeeeees MONE... cccccccece STATE .cccccccccccccccce 
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No. 1 Question at the Polls in ‘52 


Which Is Stronger—Irritations or Prosperity? 


The key factor in 1952 politics: 
Prosperity. That is beginning to 
show in the campaign strategy 
of both sides. 

Trumps held by Democrats: 
Full employment, full pocket- 
books. 

Republican trumps: High 
taxes, prices, war, scandals, etc. 

Real test is whether Republi- 
cans can excite enough voters to 
turn the “ins” out during an era 
of good times. 


A real test is to be given in 1952 to 
the political theory that in times of 
prosperity the voters do not put the 
dominant party out of power. 

Democrats are banking on this theo- 
retical law of politics to keep their man 
in the White House. Republicans are 
gambling that there are enough accumu- 
lated irritations steaming up the voters to 
turn the country against the Democrats. 

History seems to lie with the Demo- 
crats. Rarely have the voters put a 
different party in control of the 
Government when times were 
good. The most notable exception 
since the Civil War was in 1912 
when the Republican Party crum- 
bled in the Bull Moose revolt of 
Theodore Roosevelt and let Wood- 
row Wilson into the White House 
for the Democrats. 

Thus, the Democrats are pinning 
their election hopes on prosperity, 
full employment, high wages, Gov- 
ernment checks, a full dinner pail, 
a time of plenty, fear of change. 
They regard all of these things, 
plus the fact that there are more 
Democrats in the country than 
Republicans, as enough to turn 
the election their way. 

To offset these things in their 
showdown test against the old 
theory, Republicans are adding up 
a list of explosive issues, trying to 
find enough dynamite in them to 
blow the Democrats out of the 
White House. They are piecing 
together a string of irritations at 
high taxes, the war and the draft, 
high living costs, corruption and 
scandals, Government waste, Com- 
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munists in Government, poor mail serv- 
ice, foreign policy, other things. 

The Republican drive at present is 
directed at documenting and dramatizing 
the irritations. 

Taxes are the prime irritant on the 
Republican list, so far. Income tax levies 
now reach into more pockets than at 
any time in the history of the nation. 
There are 52,000,000 taxpayers—includ- 
ing just about every wage earner. Re- 
publicans feel that this is a fertile field 
to work for votes. 

Thus Republican planners are piling 
up materials to dramatize the tax issue 
and put it into terms everyone can under- 
stand. They go like this: 

By next June, President Truman’s Ad- 
ministration in 74 years will have col- 
lected twice as much in taxes as did 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s in 12 years. 

In the same 74 year period, Mr. Tru- 
man will have collected three times as 
much in taxes as did all of the Presidents 
prior to Mr. Roosevelt in 144 years. 

The total of the Truman tax collec- 
tions by next June will be 310 billions. 
This total take is more than had been 
collected by all of the Presidents before 
him in 156 years, including two world 
wars and the New Deal years. 


How the People Rate Truman 


| 





About $1 out of every $3 earned now 
goes to pay taxes. 








These are some of the dramatization 
Republicans are building up for use i 
their efforts to put over to the voters an 
idea of the size of their tax bill. They 
will pitch their campaign argument ty 
the question: What good does it do fora 
person to earn money if the Government 
takes the earnings? 

The cost of living will be coupled 
with the tax issue. Through the years of 
the Truman Administration, costs of 
food and clothing have been climbing 
steadily. And Republicans expect the 
rise in the cost of living to pick up again 
in the days just before the election, to 
emphasize their argument. 

Wages for white-collar workers, for 
schoolteachers, for municipal and State 
employes, for others who are on fixed 
pay rates, have not risen fast enough 
for them to keep pace with the rise in 
living costs. Persons who are dependent 
on pensions and fixed incomes also are 
caught in this squeeze between taxes 
and living costs. 

These groups add_ several million 
voters to the groups at which the Re. 
publicans are currently aiming special 
appeals. Republicans are arguing. that 
times are not necessarily good for 
such people. 

War and the fear of war also are 
furnishing the Republicans with a 
campaign argument. They are 
claiming that their party is one of 
peace but that the Democrats 
stand for war. 

The draft, meanwhile, upsets 
millions of mothers who read that 
it will take 50,000 young men a 
month into the armed forces dur 
ing 1952. In addition to those di- 
rectly affected, every mother who 
has a son approaching draft age is 
viewing the prospect with a shud- 
der. They do not like the stories 
they hear of the morals prevailing 
in the areas surrounding militan 
camps. And they are tending to 
blame the situation on the Ad- 
ministration. 

Republicans are preparing to 
take advantage of this reaction. 

A change is the objective of 
some persons who argue that the 
Democrats have been in power 
long enough. There is a tendency, 
Republicans say, for a party that 
stays too long in power to become 
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PROSPERITY— 


Counted on by Democrats to give 


four more years. 


Why Both Sides Are Confident 
Of 1952 Victory 








IRRITATIONS— 


Counted on by Republicans to 


bring change and power for them. 


WHICH WILL TILT . THE BALANCE? 
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wrupt. Some attribute the present wave 
of scandals to this tendency. 

Republican county chairmen are bang- 
ing away at the corruption issue. In the 
days ahead, there will be new allegations 
f bribery, tax fixing and shakedowns. 
There will be stories of fortunes made 
quickly by the use of inside information 
passed out to friends, of influence deals 
toget RFC loans, ships, surplus property. 
And there will be more stories charging 
lggard law enforcement by the Justice 
Department. 

Government waste also stands high 
oi the bill of particulars being drawn 
uw by the Republicans to match against 
the prosperity issue. Party planners are 
drawing together information about the 
pansion of civilian personnel in the 
Government, the creation of new agen- 
ties, the stockpiling of all sorts of things 
tom expensive office equipment to cot- 
ton webbing and fruit juices. 

The list of irritations drawn up by 









Republicans to match against prosperity 
nuns long. It covers charges of poor mail 
eivice, charges of Communism in Gov- 
‘mment, charges that Mr. Truman is 
lading the country to socialism, dislike 
personalities in the Truman Adminis- 
tation. In spite of good times, Republi- 
cs think they can coin enough votes 
wt of irritations to put their man in the 
White House. Some say they can elect any 
man; others that they need a strong man. 
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ty of jobs, high wages for labor, 
profits, high returns for farm 
ucts, fear of what change might 
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Democrats, nevertheless, contend 
that they can hold their ground. They 
still have faith in prosperity as an un- 
failing vote getter, in spite of the new 
low to which the Democratic President 
has sunk on the popularity polls. 

Jobs for everyone are stressed by 
Democrats. Employment may reach new 
peaks in 1952. 

Plenty of goods, they declare, will 
flow from high inventories. No real 
shortages in civilian goods will show up 
until after election, Administration sup- 
porters believe. 

One Democratic county leader says 
that, to learn which party will carry his 
State in 1952, one needs only to count 
the number of cars, the number of ra- 
dios, the number of television sets, the 
number of people who own their homes 
and the number who eat three meals a 
day. His State is a Northern one with a 
big hunk of electoral votes. 

The depression of the ‘30s will be 
held up to the voters in this atmosphere 
of prosperity. Nineteen years after that 
depression drove the Republicans out of 
office in 1933, it still will furnish the 
Democrats with a campaign issue. They 
will ‘sang away with the old charges 
that the Republicans fastened the de- 
pression upon the country. 

Three fourths of the nation’s voters 
still have a clear recollection of the de- 
pression days. They were 15 years old, 
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War and draft, high living costs, high 
taxes, poor mail service, controls, 
scandals, Communist issue, desire 
range. Republicans see victory 
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or over, during the days when Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was using the WPA to give 
relief jobs to the unemployed. Demo- 
crats contend that a comparison with 
the present prosperity—even recognizing 
the threat of war and the uncertain inter- 
national situation—is all that is needed 
to win the election. 

Government checks worth millions a 
month, moreover, are going out to farm- 
ers, to businessmen with Government 
contracts, to persons who are drawing 
one form of social-security benefit oy 
another. Many of these fear that a change 
of parties would cut off these benefits. 
A great many of the Democratic orators 
will not try to calm these fears. Some of 
the more candid speak of this as an issue 
that will help to hold the line. 

Democrats say that the talk of scan- 
dals will not amount to anything when 
they get through with their own house- 
cleaning job. Nor are they troubled by 
the fact that President Truman _ has 
skidded to an all-time low of 23 per 
cent on the popularity polls. Many still 
think he could win, although they may 
have another candidate by Convention 
time. 

But whoever may be the candidates, 
the two parties are all set for the big 
issues. They will be domestic rather than 
foreign. And the showdown will de- 
termine how angry voters can get when 
they have full pocketbooks. 
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More women go out and buy Woman’s Day 
than any other magazine in the world* 
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Worldgram 


TOKYO....SINGAPORE....SAIGON....MADRID.... 


>> Urgent question for U.S. is whether Joseph Stalin is announcing a second 
Korea, this time in Southeast Asia. As fighting in Korea No. 1 dies down..... 
U.S. is too tough in truce talks to suit Stalin. This shows up in Stalin's 
scheme to have United Nations Security Council take over the negotiations. If 
Stalin can't have his way in Korea, threat of another Korea might scare U.S. 
U.S. "aggression" in Southeast Asia is being talked up by both Peiping and 
Moscow. This is the pattern the Communists followed before invading South Korea. 








>> Communist story, a rather fancy one, is that U.S. Seventh Fleet is taking 
70,000 Chinese Nationalist troops from Formosa to Thailand. From there, troops 
are alleged to be moving into North Burma, and then crossing over into China. 
Peiping radio came out with the story first. Andrei Vishinsky, Stalin's man 
in Paris, then picked it up and embellished it for U.N. delegates. 
Story isn't true, but many in ASia--and some in Europe--will believe it. 











One fact, convenient for Communists, is New Year's statement of a general 
in charge of U.S. military aid on Formosa. Statement says Chinese Nationalists 
must be ready to fight not only on Formosa but elsewhere, if needed. 

Communists easily blow this up into a U.S. invasion of China, right now. 


>> But there are reasons for looking behind this Communist propaganda. 

Troop build-up in China, near Indo-China, is one such reason. As fighting 
in Korea has eased, Mao Tse-tung has shifted troops back to Indo-China border. 

Rail improvement is another factor. For the first time in Chinese history, 
a through railroad now stretches from Manchuria clear down to Indo-China. 

Illness of General de Lattre, weakening French in Indo-China, is tempting 
to the Chinese Communists. It may look to Mao like a good moment to move in. 

Burma's weakness offers still another opportunity, maybe a safer one. Thai- 
land is a third possible target. Malaya, also in turmoil, can come later. 

Mao's goal is no secret. It is to take over all Southeast Asia, sooner or 
later. Question for U.S. is when, where, how. It's possible that Mao, charging 
U.S. with aggression in Southeast Asia, is getting ready to move in himself. 




















>> U.S. is not prepared for full-scale Communist attack in Southeast Asia. 
French in Indo-China aren't ready, either. Neither are British in Malaya. 

No joint plan of defense has yet been agreed to by U.S., France, Britain. 

No additional troops are available. Arms are short. Natives, under attack 
by local Communists, are suspicious of big Western powers, including U.S. 

U.S. commitments elsewhere are heavy. Korea and Western Europe now get the 
bulk of U.S. arms, planes, tanks, soldiers. U.S. aid to Indo-China, nearing the 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


half-billion-dollar mark, is not enough for a full-scale war. As it is, French 
complain U.S. arms shipments to Indo-China are seriously behind schedule. 


>> Biggest uncertainty, however, is U.S. policy in case Mao does move into 

Indo-China or Burma. Southeast Asians, as of now, haven't the foggiest idea 

what the U.S. will do. Their uncertainty softens them up for the Communists. 
Present U.S. policy is to contain Communism, answer Communist aggression, 

as in Korea, by going to war. But, in Indo-China, where local Communists now get 

arms and training from Chinese Communists, U.S. limits its action to arms aid. 

No U.S. troops are involved. Question is: What happens if Mao lets 100,000 "vol« 

unteers" slip into Indo-China? Will U.S. answer with troops, go to war? 








>> Ever since Korea it has been assumed that the next Communist aggression--= 
anywhere--would bring prompt U.S. action, even if it led to a new world war. 
But ‘nobody in Southeast Asia knows whether this assumption holds true for 
Burma, say, or Indo-China. If people on the anti-Communist side don't know, it 
is unlikely that Stalin or Mao knows, either. They may think it safe to move. 


>> As the situation now looks inside Southeast Asia..... 

War in Indo-China is a stalemate between French and Communists. French 
force of about 150,000 is fighting a holding action. Additional Communist force 
is expected, another division equipped with artillery by the Chinese. France, 
unable to meet troop commitments in Europe, can't send more to Indo-China. Indo- 
Chinese provide some troops, but ask complete independence from France. 

Burma, having gained its independence from Britain, never has gotten on its 
feet. Only a split among Communists has permitted a weak Government to rule. 
Now, Burmese Communists are united, and Chinese Communists are infiltrating? 
Burma's official politeness to Peiping up to now may not be much protection. 

Apparently, danger of Chinese Communist aggression is greatest in these two 
countries. Invasion of either, whether or not it brings general war, puts Thai- 
land, Malaya and India that much closer to Moscow and Peiping. 








>> What the visit of the U.S. Sixth Fleet to Spanish ports means, in effect, is 
that Spain and the U.S. are now about to become formal allies. 

It's the first visit of any large force of U.S. naval vessels to Spanish 
ports since 1936. Visits like these, in times like these, usually have special 
purposes. This visit says U.S. and Spain are now military collaborators. 

In case you have forgotten.....Until recently, U.S. had no ambassador in 
Madrid. U.N. said Spain, having aided Hitler, was outside the pale. U.S. public 
has been split on the issue. France, Britain keep Spain at a distance. Lately, 
U.S. has been edging up to Generalissimo Franco, eying Spain's military value. 

Fleet visit indicates Spain's probation is over--at least for U.S. 











> > Naval visit is, of course, just a symbol. In the background..... 

U.S. bases in Spain are pretty well agreed to. Franco's price is U.S. aid, 
both military and economic. U.S. economic aid is already in its second year. 
Last year, aid totaled 62.5 million dollars. This year, it's 100 million. Next 
year, it may be more. Military aid will boost the total to perhaps 400 million 
for a three-year period.....Reforms in Franco's Government, in return for aid, 
are not now asked by U.S. U.S.-Spanish relations are on a new level. 
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LOOK AT THE BULL O’ YEAH, HE WELCOMED \ TODAY ITS JUNK 
THE WOODS GO, NOW ] THAT SCRAP REP- -- TOMORROW 


THAT HE’S GOT A RESENTATIVE LIKE IT KEEPS A 

lan GREEN LIGHT FROM A LONG LOST BROTHER! ) MILL FROM 
LPSTAIRS/ HES HAD TONS OF OLD SHUTTIN' 

BEEN ITCHING TO MACHINERY AND DOWN! MAYBE 
CLEAN THAT JUNK BROKEN FARTS LINED KEEPS UG 


OUT OF HERE 
FOR YEARS / 


UP BEFORE THE GUY / FROM SHUTTIN’ 
} DOWN, TOO... 
WHO KNOWS ? 
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rAmenea 3 Greatest treasure hunt 


is now underway! 











It’s a hunt for scrap metal of all kinds desperately needed 
to keep production of everything for defense and civilian 
needs at peak levels. Some 9,000 steel salesmen work- 
ing with local Chambers of Commerce Committees are 
calling personally on every business establishment where 
there is a possibility of locating metal not now being 
used. (For example:—a small button works scrapped 20 
tons of obsolete machinery.) The businessman is then 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


requested to sell his old steel or iron or copper or 
aluminum to a local scrap dealer who will sort, prepare, 
and resell it to the mills and foundries. Help your local 
scrap representative when he calls, or if he has already 
called on you keep looking for scrap. Junk your worn-out 
and broken machines and equipment now! Then put in 
a call to your local scrap dealer! 
REMEMBER — STEEL IS 50% SCRAP! 
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NEAR-EAST ALLIES: HOW STRONG? 


What U.S. Can Expect From Turks, Arabs 


U. S. power is spreading along 
the Mediterranean and into the 
Middle East, making itself felt 
along Russia‘’s southern flank. 

Are we building strong, trust- 
worthy allies in Greece, Turkey? 
What's the U.S. role in Iran, 
Egypt, other trouble zones? 

Charles Foltz, Jr., one of the 
editors of U.S. News & World 
Report, has just returned from 
four months in that part of the 
world. Here are his answers to key 
questions about the Middle East. 


Q What really is wrong in the Mid- 
dle East? 


A Corruption in government and busi-’ 


ness; religious leaders involved in poli- 
tics—chiefly corruption, I’d say. 

Q Isn't the real trouble the lack of 
food in relation to population? 

A Oh, certainly, from an economic 
standpoint. The lack of food and the 
pressure on land in the few areas that 
can be cultivated, those are very im- 
portant factors. 

Q If corruption were removed, 
wouldn't there still be the same problem? 

A Yes. But it could be handled. The 
pressure of surplus population is greatest 
in the Nile Valley in Egypt. With a 
relatively small investment, the Upper 
Nile Valley in the Sudan or the Tigris 
and Euphrates valleys in Iraq could be 
developed to support many times the 
present population. But the trouble is 
that aid for such projects may just go 
down the rathole of corruption. 

Q Is nationalism, as many people say, 
a big factor in the current troubles in the 
Middle East? 

A I got the impression that it has 
been exaggerated by the small cliques 
that are in power in many countries. In 
order to turn their own peoples’ eyes 
away from bad administration, these 
cliques are beating the drum for nation- 
alism, blaming Israel, or Britain, or 
somebody else for all their troubles. 

Q They are trying to keep power by 
attacking outsiders? 

A That's a big part of it. There are, of 
course, real nationalist movements. 

Q How important a factor is Com- 
munism in the unrest in the Middle East? 
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A Actually, a relatively small factor. 
The only Communists who amount to 
very much are about 20,000-in the Leb- 
anon, about 15,000 in Syria and a smaller 
number in Egypt. 

Q What about Iran? We hear that 
the Communist threat there is very real, 
even though the Communists go under- 
ground. 

A Iran is a completely separate prob- 
lem from the rest of the Middle East, so 
far as a Communist threat is concerned. 
There is a strong Communist movement 
there. The Tudeh Party, which is Com- 





~Arabian American Oi! Co. 


WATER IS SCARCE IN ARAB LANDS 
. . . plenty of misery 


munist and fellow traveler, is stronger 
than any Middle East Communist group. 

Q Isn't that party outlawed? 

A Yes, but it is well organized in all 
the main cities and throughout the 
country. However, I found that the na- 
tionalist movement as represented by 
Premier Mossadegh is very strongly 
anti-Communist. Even near the Russian 
border there is less Communist activity 
now than at any time since the war. 

Q So that Russia isn’t going to move 
in and take over overnight? 

A I certainly don’t think so. There’s a 
feeling in Iran that, if Russia did move, 
all she could get would be Northern 
Iran. I don’t think that suits the Russians. 


Q Do we have much equipment jj 
there? 

A Some. But not to the extent tha 
we have in Turkey and Greece, or any 
other country to which we give militay 
aid. Iran is too “soft” to put much gooj 
equipment in there. 

Q Speaking of the Turks—they liv, 
right next to Russia, too—how do they 
feel about the Russians? 

A They have complete scorn for the 
Russians. They think that if they are at 
tacked they can hold out until U.S. aid 
or other help comes from the West, and 
that then they can attack Russia 
and beat her. 

Q How much of an Army db 
the Turks have? 

A About 400,000 on active 
service. And you can see that itis 
an excellent Army. The Turkish 
soldiers are very tough, and they 
are amazingly quick to catch on 
to American ways. They've been 
taught by our mission out there, 
and all the good things you've 
heard about them are true. 

Q They like to fight, too, dont 
they? 

A They love it. They think 
one Turkish soldier is worth 10 
Russians. 

Q Having seen the Turks 
yourself, what is your impression’ 

A Id say they can defend 
themselves. Geography is on theit 
side, too. From Russia, it’s an up 
hill pull and means crossing tre- 
mendous mountain ranges. In 
these mountains now there are 
defensive roads which the U.S. 
has built for Turkey. 

Q And Russia’s oil is just over 
those mountains? 

A Yes. The Turks feel that it would 
be a very simple matter for a few bomb 
ers to destroy the oil of the Caucasus 
They also count on sabotage. 

Q By whom? 

A By pro-Turkish elements in Soviet 
Central Asia, who are Moslems. The 
Turks feel that these people would bea 
very weak link in Russia in time of wat. 
They are convinced that the Moslem 
population of Russia has not been ab 
sorbed at all. That’s anywhere from 
to 40 million people. 

Q What about air development? Do 
we have airfields in Turkey? 

A There are Turkish airfields which 
the U.S. built. There is an excellest 
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Into your home, through the 
miracle of television, comes a 
new world of entertainment, 
news, education, and sports. 








They can still go out while staying home 


Now “homebodies” who seldom 
leave their neighborhoods can view 
programs from distant cities—with 
all the comforts of home. Drama, 
comedy and variety shows are 
brought into the living room. Sports, 
news events as they happen can be 
viewed by all. Now television is 
open coast to coast... Those in the 
East may look in on the West, and 
the West may look in on the East. 

Television is enjoyed in more than 





15 million homes, as a result of 
research at the David Sarnoff Re- 
search Center of RCA at Princeton, 
N. J. Today’s image orthicon TV 
camera was perfected there. Dr. 
V. K. Zworykin of RCA developed 
the kinescope—which is the screen 
of television receivers. And RCA 
scientists have also perfected elec- 
tron tubes, circuits, sound systems, 
phosphors, and antennas to make 
television part of everyday life. 


The development of all-electronic 
television is only one example of 
RCA research. This leadership as- 
sures you high quality performance 
from any product or service of RCA 
and RCA Victor. 


* * e 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 
36 West 49th St., New York. Admission is 
free. Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20, New York. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Television 
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Three Lions 


THE TURKISH ARMY, 400,000 STRONG, IS TOUGH AND QUICK TO LEARN 
“They think one Turkish soldier is worth 10 Russians‘ 


field at Adana. It could handle our 
largest bombers. It is not considered a 
major base, though, because it would be 
right under the guns in a war with Rus- 
sia. 

Q We aren't building great bases that 
close to Russia? 

A Only as advance strips. Our big 
bomber bases are in Britain and North 
Africa. They call the others “post-strike” 
bases—places where a plane can land on 
the way back from a mission. 

Q Are the Turks very pro-American? 

A They are pro-American in_ the 
sense that the Americans are now their 
allies. They distrust the same people we 
do. They are, first and foremost, pro- 
Turk. They are delighted, and a bit 
surprised, to find that we don’t want 


anything from them except to have 
them defend their own country. 

Q Are we giving them much? 

A A great deal. Traveling around 


Turkey, you see a tremendous amount 
of U.S. equipment. 

Q Top-grade stuff, like jets? 

A There are no jets in Turkey. 
There’s road-building equipment, air 
and ground equipment, radar, bazookas, 
light artillery, trucks, jeeps, all sorts of 
things. And they are skilled in handling 
such stuff. Their problem now, they say, 
is how to support this military machine 
they are building and, at the same time, 
maintain even their present low living 
standards. They can't keep up a big 
army on their present economy without 
help from us. 

Q Does Greece present somewhat the 
same picture as Turkey? 

A No. They've had a war. It just 
ended two years ago and they're not as 
far along, economically, as the Turks. 
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The problem in Greece is entirely differ- 
ent. There’s still lots of war damage to 
be repaired. 

Q Do they have 
licked? 

A Oh, yes. Militarily, the Greek Com- 
munists are licked. There’s not much 
support for them in the country any 
more. The farmer who used to support 
them is back on the farm, getting along 
better than he ever did before. 

Q Why is that? 

A American aid, mostly. Roads, cer- 
tain amounts of farm machinery, better 
seed, flood-control projects, land recla- 
mation. Our aid repaired the bridges, 
built new roads and did lots of little 


the Communists 





GREEK BUSINESSMEN 
“The situation is fantastically better than it was‘ 


things, such as replacing diseased grape. 
vines and introducing modern farming 
methods. 

Q Are they aware of where all that 
help came from? 

A Yes, very much so. When I was 
going up to Konitsa, near the Albanian 
frontier, I fell in with a group of Greeks 
employed by the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration. They had a big 
radio to install in a village square. They 
also carried a big sign which said the 
radio was the gift of the ECA to the peo- 
ple of the village. These village radios 
are used to listen to the Government 
radio in Athens, the British Broadcasting 
Co. and the Voice of America. 
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GREEK SOLDIERS 
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At night, when it is too dark for the 
order guards to see, hundreds of Al- 
sanians come out on the hillside and lis- 
ten to the radio across the border, so it 
seven getting behind the Iron Curtain. 

Q What form does U.S. aid take? 
Are we making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer? 

A The aim is to make the poor a 
jittle richer and the rich more conscious 
of their responsibilities. By and large, we 
yppear to be accomplishing that. It isn’t 
asv. Many wealthy tax dodgers are pro- 
veted by high officials in the Greek 
Gavernment. 

Q Haven't we brought back to culti- 
vation a great deal of the land? 

A Yes, and in a very interesting way. 
We found out that rice was an excellent 
jecovery crop in salt marshes. We put up 
the money for the Greek Government 
torent salt marshland for a few years. 
We show them how to drain it and get 
them to plant rice as the first crop. In 
most of these cases the Greeks have 
made enough profit from a couple of 
years in rice to pay back the whole cost 
i reclamation. Then the land goes to 
mall farmers to produce whatever they 
lke. We've given Greece a lot of new 
fumland by this method. 

Q How much money have we put in 
there? 

A More than 2 billion dollars, but 
most of that was spent in fighting a war. 
Alot of it went down the drain. The aid 
we put in now, of course, doesn’t run up 
against sabotage and other leakages of 
war. The situation in Greece is fantasti- 
ally better than it was two years ago. 

Q Would it take much money to put 
the Middle East in better condition? 

A The impressive thing in the Middle 
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GREEK WORKERS 
- .. @ little richer? 
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THIS ORONITE DEVELOPMENT IS A SILENT 
PARTNER IN MANY BETTER PRODUCTS 


Another, good example of Oronite’s contribution to industry is our 


_ The name to watch in chemicals 
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development of the versatile chemical called “Polybutenes.” Today, 
Oronite’s Polybutenes improve the performance of electrical insu- 
lation, adhesives, molded rubber goods, caulking and sealing com- 
pounds and many other products important if your everyday living. 

The basic objective of Oronite research and product development 
Pm comitt eer hwmarccelcematont red kete quantity. You seldom see our name 
on the finished product; yet Oronite chemicals are silent partners 
in many industries — making products and processes better, more 
competitive. 

Possibly we already have a product you could profitably use, or 
perhaps we could place a chemical you need in mass production. 


Why not talk it over? 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Here's You on a 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip | 


When you can cast an eye Over a 
large, expanding market and enjoy 
a vacation at the same time—man, 
that’s a business trip! 

For Southern California ranks first, 
second or third in about anything 
you want to mention—and a field 
where it ranks right on top is in its 
capacity for offering fun, sunshine 
and quiet relaxation. 

After a tough day of conferences, for 
example, you're off on a merry-go- 
round of seeing the town. You'll 
drive past fabulous new buildings, 
eat at famous cafes, and get ac- 
quainted with the world capital of 
movies, radio and television. 
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ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
LTD., a non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica and 182 other communities. 
_ ea Sand pei. 


| All-Year Club of So. California, Div. H-1 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Please send me your free color folder 
“PLANNING YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
VACATION.” 


l Name 





Street 


City 








State. 





L PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Next day, there’s golf and a beam- 
ing sun to tan you as brown as a 
berry. You can drive along flower- 
lined highways, see miles of fragrant 
orange groves and spend week ends 
by the sea or at gay desert resorts. 
Accommodations are plentiful. 

So let us send you our special color 
folder that gives full information 
about vacationing in Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California. 
There's no cost to you—just mail the 
coupon today. 
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East is that what it takes is not money y 
much as a definite policy. The troubk 
is that our policy is so thoroughly messej 
up with the Israel situation that whey. 
ever we try to deal with an Arab county 
we find ourselves up against the issue of 
Israel vs. the Arabs. 

Q What’s happening with regard 
the Arab refugees? 

A There are 900,000 refugees scx. 
tered over the Middle East. Their cop. 
dition is miserable. But, curiously enoug), 
the living conditions for the refugees jy 
many areas are better than those of the 
people who live around them. 

Q How come? 

A Well, the refugees get free food 
and new housing from the various ¢. 
lief organizations in areas where the 
natives live in windowless mud hut 
and eat little. In plenty of places, Arh 


oi —Dept. of Defense 
U.S. AIR BASE IN AFRICA 
. +. an area of strength 


refugees are better off than nonrefugee 
Arabs. 

Q In any of the Arab countries, did 
you find any disposition to come in 
with the United States and Greece and 
Turkey and Britain for mutual defense 
out there? 

A There is a great deal of talk about 
it. I believe that the thinking leaders 0! 
the Arab countries feel something must 
be done along this line. But they feat 
mutual-defense schemes may turn into 
revived colonialism. 

Q Speaking of defense, are the French 
in a precarious position in Morocco? — 

A No, because the French military 
strong enough to take care of almost 
anything that might start. From a mil: 
tary standpoint, their position is not pre 
carious; from a political standpoint, they 
are very unpopular. 
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aa “Thank, you — heres your change 
Q Aren't the Americans going in there 
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ib with big bases? 

sed A Yes, and we're doing it through 
hen. the French, which, of course, irritates 


ning the Moroccan nationalists. The bases 


ei we are building in Morocco are not 4 
American bases, they are French. The NO / oo 
ig French flag flies over them and they ® 
(<r 














































have French commanders. 





scat. Q Do French troops protect them? “ ~~ 
con A Yes. The U.S. forces there are (y aor 3, le 
ugh largely concerned with air-base opera- , GJ fie re ee 
i tion, not with land defense. French GY ; 


‘th troops in Morocco have that job. 
Q What about the size of these bases? 
A They are enormous, the five in 
foo French Morocco. The runways are 
sie something like 13,000 feet. They have 
th barracks, supply dumps, machine shops, 
hus everything. 
Arab Q Could we hit Russia from them? 

A Yes, Moscow and the main indus- 
trial areas. The bombers, after a strike, 
could land on fields in Turkey, Saudi 
Arabia, Crete or elsewhere to refuel. | 

Q What about Tripoli? What sort of 
base is that? 

A It is very much like the base at 
Adana in Turkey. It is considered too 
close under the guns to serve as a stra- 
tegic bombing base. 
= Q Are there American combat planes 

at any of these fields? 

A Yes, there are. Our jet fighters from | 
Europe get training periods in Tripoli. | 
They operate over the Mediterranean or 














North Africa. There are no U.S. bombers | % - 

permanently based in the Mediterranean The cost of telegrams is down! 

that I know of, except those in Morocco | oi 

or perhaps on some British RAF fields | Slash! Down goes the Federal Tax on telegrams—down a healthy 40%! 

in the area. . Add to this Western Union’s recent rate revisions and expanded word 
Q Are there A-bombs in Morocco, all ‘ , : 

too? owances*, and you have value and savings only telegrams give you. 
A That I don’t know. 


More words to say what you want—less cost to you—more change from 


ne a t the feeli f i- 
@ You get the feeling of great Ameri your money! That’s the happy story when you send telegrams today! 


can power in that area? 
A I think that is true in the sense of 
the air and sea. It is not yet true in 
agee™ terms of land power. There we are 


So, for business and personal use—to help boost sales or speed production, 
to meet personal emergencies or social obligations—use fast, depend- 



































wholly dependent upon our allies. able telegrams, your best communications buy. 
did Q With all those American and Brit- 
» inf ‘sh air and naval bases around, does it | *Compare these new and old rates, and Get this new folder on 
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FORMOSA EXPECTS BIG WAR IN ‘52 


Nationalist View: Danger for U. S. 


TAIPEH, FORMOSA 


Q Governor Wu, do you believe that 
there still is danger of a Communist at- 
tack on Formosa? 

A There may be, but we feel that we 
are pretty secure, partly because of the 
international situation and partly be- 
cause of our own strength. We know we 
are building that up—our own strength 
—and we feel we can hold the island. 

Q Can you defend Formosa even 
without the U. S. Seventh Fleet? 

A Well, I think we can be prepared 
to defend our own island. But with the 
Seventh Fleet here, of course, that means 
the Communists can’t even cross For- 
mosa Strait, 

Q In connection with island defense, 
how do you intend to find replacements 
for the National Army which came here 
from the mainland of China? Aren't 
many of these soldiers in their mid or 
late twenties? 

A We are. conscripting 
themselves to be soldiers. The Formos- 
ans are Chinese, you know. During the 
Japanese days the Japanese didn’t dare 
to conscript the Formosans, even during 
the second World War. They took vol- 
unteers but they didn’t like to send them 
to fight on the Chinese mainland. 

[Officials subsequently announced that 
no Formosans are to be conscripted dur- 
ing 1952, for reasons of economy.| 


Formosans 
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RICE FOR EXPORT 
“We feel that we are pretty secure, and that we can hold the island’ 
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All through the Korean 
war Chiang Kai-shek has 


been rebuilding his Nation- 
alist Army on Formosa, with 
U.S. help. 

What has he got? Can he 
defeat a Communist inva- 
sion? Can he _ reconquer 
China? 

Here are the views of K. C. 
Wu, U.S.-educated Gover- 
nor of Formosa. Mr. Wu, a 
graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, was interviewed in 
Taipeh by Joseph Fromm, 
U.S. News & World Report 
Regional Editor in the Far 
East. 











Q Governor, would you say that the 
Nationalist Army here is ready for com- 
bat now? 

A I'm not a military man. But I think 
if we want to modernize the Army we 
need much more equipment. That’s why 






GOVERNOR WU 


Begins in June 


the American advisory group is here try. 
ing to help us with military aid. 

Q What is the general feeling about 
U. S. aid—is it coming on schedule, 
too slow, or what? 

A I think a good job is being done, 
but of course we think the aid can be 
speeded up a little bit. 

Q How big a military establishment 
is Formosa supporting now? 

A About 600,000. 

Q Isn't that a tremendous burden on 
your economy? 

A Yes. That is true. 

Q How big is the population of the 
island? 

A It has increased tremendously dur 
ing the last six years. Originally, the 
population was only a little over 5 mil: 
lion. Now we have 8 million, That, | 
think, is partly due to the incoming 
mainlanders, But it is also partly due to 
the natural increase of the population, 

Q How would you say Formosa is 
getting along, politically and economi: 
cally? 

A We have made tremendous prog: 
ress here in many ways, 

On the political side, there is a proc 
ess of democratization going on, We 
have elected all the municipal councils 
and district councils. We have elected 
all the mayors and magistrates of the 
districts. Furthermore, we are now hav- 
ing a provincial legislature—something 
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They Share Your Faith in Democracy 


They are for freedom of speech, religion and 
enterprise. Their new Federation of Malaya is 
the “United Nations” idea at work, with Asians 
and Europeans working together to build a new 
country. Malaya is a keystone for democracy 
and a barrier against the spread of Communism 
in Southeast Asia. 


You Are Their Best Customer 


Six million Malayans must export to live, 


And 85% of their income from exports comes 
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from rubber and tin, sold mostly to America, 


Rubber Is Their Chief Cash Crop 

They sell it on a free market, but, as allies 
of democracy, have banned exports to Red China, 
Rubber is grown by 350,000 independent rubber 
farmers as well as by more than 1,000 large rub- 
ber plantations. Production has been maintained 
in spite of constant attacks by Red bandits. This 
rubber has made possible America’s present stra- 
tegic stockpile. 


The Rubber Planter Has Fought 
the Reds for Four Years 


Regular army and police forces, 100,000 
Strong, have been holding Malaya against Red 
aggression for four years. SO HAS THE RUBBER 
PLANTER. His plantation is the front line in the 
fight against Communism in vital Southeast Asia. 







This advertisement published by the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. j Singapore 


to promote greater understanding in America of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast Asia 
— the Malayan rubber grower. Write for free booklet —‘‘ NATURAL RUBBER AND You.” 
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| like State legislatures in America. So now 


Formosa is governed more like your ter- 
ritorial administration of the Hawaiian 
Islands or Alaska. The Governor is still 
appointed but all the rest of the Gov- 
ernment is elected. 

Q What about the economy? 

A We have, with the help of the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration, in- 
creased production in many ways. Take 
rice, for instance. During the Japanese 
days their peak production was only 1.4 
million tons. Last year we beat that rec- 
ord. We are going to have about 1.5 
million tons. 

Q What about complaints of the For- 
mosan farmers that they are being 
squeezed because the price of rice is 
controlled while the price of other 


things has gone up 50 to 100 per cent? 
A That’s true. Of course, 


we try to al- 
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THE FARMER 
. . . gets special concessions 


leviate the farmer’s plight. We try to ra- 
tion cloth to them at much lower than 
the market price. In the case of fertilizer, 
we are making loans to them with help 
from the U.S. 

Q Would you say most Formosans are 
better or worse off than they were, say, 
three years ago? 

A In a way, there are two compari- 
sons. When you compare their standard 
of living with the standard of living un- 
der the Japanese regime you can find out 
from all the people here it is better now. 
Compared with three years ago, it is true 
the standard of living is worse because 
the burden of a huge Army and military 
structure is heavy. That’s why we need 
more economic aid from the U.S. 

Q How important is Japan to For- 
mosa, economically? 

A At present it is 


very important. 
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Land on a cloud of contentment where 
snow falls restfully in the country hush 
. blankets nerves ’n’ tensions abused 
by busv -day rush. Outside—breathe fresh 
draughts in the spicy whiteness—skiin 
skating, sleighing. Inside —let fireside 
warmth lure sweet, kitten-sound sleep 
For all-round restoring—The Spa Bath; 
where mineral bubbles help make kinks 
*n’ curves a part of your past. Roads al- 
ways open to the Gideon. Privately 
operated. For reservations or free book- 
let, write Myron H. Woolley, Manager, 
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Cut Material Handling 
Costs in HALF! 


TRUCKSTE 


to work for you! « 


America’s Best Buy 
in Light Hauling Equipment 


Total operating cost 3a¢ per mile 


Slash material handling costs as much 
as 50 per cent — by replacing that ex- 
pensive-to-operate heavy cargo equip- 





ment with the Cushman Truckster, the 
vehicle that has been built specifically 
for light material hauling. Sturdy — 
with a capacity of up to 400 pounds — 
yet easy to maneuver, the Truckster 
offers low initial cost, low maintenance 
and low operating cost. The Cushman 
Truckster is the answer to your profit- 
robbing plant hauls. 

e¢ See Your Nearest Cushman Dealer 
e Write for FREE Illustrated Literature 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS, INC. 
932 No. 21st St. © LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Formerly we had our trade with the 
mainland and with Hong Kong. But 
after the loss of the mainland, and with 
the precarious situation in Hong Kong, 
we have diverted our trade to Japan. I 
should say 80 per cent of our trade is 
with Japan now. 

Q Do you see any danger of Japan’s 
jain dominating Formosa as a result 
of this trade? 

A They can do a little bit, but not 
yery much. They need sugar, they need 
ice, they need all these things. So, in a 
nse, we can control them, too. 

Q Is there serious resentment toward 
the Japanese here? 

A Naturally. But the Chinese are a 
forgiving race and at the same time we 
have to get along with Japan now. So 
the general policy of the Government is 
being followed by the public. 
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THE ARMY 
- « » numbers 600,000 


Q We hear, Governor Wu, that your 
Government receives considerable in- 
formation about what’s going on on the 
Chinese mainland. In your opinion, are 
the people over there reconciled to the 
Communists? 

A The fact that the Communists have 
to liquidate so many shows the people 
we not satisfied with their rule. 

The trouble is—to put it in a few 
words—what the Communists are trying 
0 do is to liquidate the intelligentsia 
ind anybody who can be a leader of op- 
sition to them. Second, they are trying 
0 terrorize the masses by liquidating 
many. Third, they are trying to indoc- 
ttnate the young. 

3 Do you think the Communists are 
ichieving their ends through this cam- 
baign of terror? 

Al think that takes time. They can- 
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When a disabling injury occurs in 
any Portland Cement Association 
member company plant, every other 
Association member receives a re- 
port describing the facts of the acci- 
dent. These facts are carefully ana- 
lyzed by the safety committees of 
the other member company cement 
mills. Considering the accident de- 
scribed in the report, the committee 
alwaysasks, “Could it happen here?” 
If there is such a possibility, steps 
are taken immediately to prevent it. 


This safety program is given lead- 
ership by the Association. Despite 
the fact that cement making involves 
the hazards of blasting, quarrying, 
high-voltage current and some of 
industry’s largest moving machinery, 
this safety program during the past 
quarter century has helped reduce 
the number of occupational injuries 
per man-hour worked by more than 
80 per cent. During the same period 
it is estimated that more than 1700 





lives have been saved, 2500 perma- 
nently disabling injuries averted and 
77,000 lost-time injuries prevented. 
So effective has this work been that 
the National Safety Council has 
named the cement industry one of 
the safest of all heavy industries. 


This safety work and other PCA 
activities are made possible by the 
voluntary financial support of its 68 
member companies. These member 
companies manufacture a large pro- 
portion of the portland cement used 
in the United States and Canada. A 
complete list of these members will 
be furnished free upon request. 


This PCA trophy is 
awarded annually 
to member com- 
pany mills which 
operate a full year 
without a lost-time 
accident. In 27 
years, 153 plants— 
operating the equiv- 
alent of 873 years 
without a lost-time 
accident—have won 
this coveted trophy. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 1b-83, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Your inquiry will be handled in strictest confidence. Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now, 








Thirty-six power generating stations with a capability of 2-1/3 billion 
kilowatt hours and electricity rates 30% cheaper than areas outside the 
South are ready to serve your industrial plant. 

Two of the rivers traversing South Carolina rank second and third 
on the Atlantic Coast in drainage area. Their resultant flow of water 
makes an abundant water supply—South Carolina’s number one resource. 

South Carolina’s water is generally soft and free from mineral ele- 
ments. Treatment is easy, inexpensive and highly desirable for industry. 

Locate your new plant in South Carolina and profit from 30% 
cheaper power and lower cost, highly desirable water. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH 
THESE EIGHT ADVANTAGES: 


Happier, more productive workers 
Cooperative State and Local Government 
Nearness to markets 
Gentle climate 
Wealth of natural resources 
*Abundance of water and power 
Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Low construction and site costs 


Charles N. Plowden, Director 
Research, Planning and Development Board Dept. US 1 —Columbia, South Carolina 
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not achieve their objective now, Th 
may be able to do it in five yeurs to, 
decade. If we allow them to do it in fie 
years to a decade, then China will jo 
only be lost to us but to the whole world 

Q What is your impression of th 
amount of equipment they are getting 
from the Russians? 

A Our impression is that they ar 
getting quite a lot. 

Q How far does Russian dominatioy 
now go in Communist China? 

A So far as I know, the domination i 
almost complete. Take Shanghai, for jp. 
stance. I was mayor of Shanghai. I get 
quite a lot of news from there. Well, not 
only in the Army but in the city Govern. 
ment there is one Russian adviser in l- 
most every small office. 

Q In your opinion, how extensively 
have the Russians infiltrated into the 
Chinese Army and Air Force? 
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LOADING COAL 
“‘We have made tremendous progress" 


A I think probably much more ex 
tensively in the Air Force and the Ar 
mored Corps. They may have some it 
the Navy, which is Russian trained. 

Q Is there evidence that this infl- 
tration is resented? 

A The resentment is great—but the 
resentment is silent. 

Q How would you describe relations 
between the Kremlin and the Chinese 
Communist Government? 

A Stalin may try the velvet-glove 
method in the beginning. But he is it- 
fiitrating everyplace. I think he is very 
successful in that. Sooner or later he will 
show he is the master. I don’t feel the 
idea of a Chinese Tito is possible. 

Q Do you think the Communists wil 
try another war, Korea style, someplace 
else in Asia? 
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A My personal guess is that they will 
try to lull you Americans into a false 
sense of security until the time when 
they probably are fully prepared, I think 
the time will come somewhere between 
June and November, 1952. That is when 
your presidential campaign will be in 
full swing. I think that will probably be 
the time they'll pick to start some major 
thing. 

Q Where do you think they might 
strike? 

A Many places. The Far East, the 
Near East, the Middle East, even Yugo- 
slavia—any or all of those places. 

Q Governor Wu, last October 10 
you said you hoped to be back in 
Nanking by next October 10—was that 
wishful thinking or a real expectation? 

A In a way it is a concrete: expecta- 
tion. We people here who have had con- 
tact with the Communists know we 





TEXTILE FACTORY 
“We need more economic aid’ 


simply cannot live with them. The con- 
flict is inevitable. In that case I feel that 
the time can come anytime—before your 
elections, for instance. And in the case 
of a major conflict one of the key points 
is mainland China. And the only way of 
preventing the Chinese Reds from mak- 
ing an attack on Southeast Asia or else- 
where is to use our forces here. 

Q You are speaking of a major war. 
If a general war doesn’t come, do you 
think that a reinvasion of the mainland 
by the Nationalists still is feasible? 

A I think it may not be feasible for us 
to launch such a thing alone. 

Q In other words, it would have to be 
4 joint effort with the U. S.? 

A I believe that is the case. I believe 
that sooner or later you will find that 
will be the course of history. 
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The Pacific coastline is an inspiring sight. 
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@ When making transcontinental 
trips, convenience and comfort are 
of particular importance. For the 
best in travel go Union Pacific. 
Between Chicago (St. Louis- 
Kansas City) and the Pacific coast, 


of St Loud" 


(Between Chicago-Los Angeles) 


(iy of bog 


(Between Chicago-San Francisco) 


ly of: Stan Guanciteo" 






you have a choice of our “City” 
Streamliners or other fine Union 
Pacific trains. Also a choice of rest- 
ful Pullman or Coach. And, as al- 
ways, those wonderful ‘‘meals 
that appeal.” 


ALSO—from Chicago—the LOS 
ANGELES LIMITED, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO OVERLAND and GOLD 
COAST. From Kansas City, the 
PONY EXPRESS. 





There's life and laughter on Olvera Street, Los Angeles. 


PACIFIC of Al LROAD 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 505, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


| am interested in a rail trip to California. Please 
send free booklet. 


Name 





Address. 





City Zone___State 





If student state age___and special material will be sent. 
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Stassen Runs Again for President . . . Challenge to Taft 
. . . Eisenhower Backers Hope to Be Gainers in Convention 


> Harold E. Stassen, a man who keeps 
trying, is after the Republican presi- 
dential nomination again. Mr. Stassen 
has announced his candidacy. He _ has 
opened campaign headquarters in Wash- 
ington. He has a platform. All he needs 
now is some 600 votes at the National 
Convention. 

Political experts think it unlikely that 
Stassen will be able to pull that many 
ballots together. He can count on most 
of the from his State, 
Minnesota, and maybe from Wisconsin, 
where he has important 
With scattered backing from other areas, 
Stassen might go to the Convention with 
60 to 70 pledged votes. 

A voting bloc of that size would be 

a kev 
a dead- 
two 


delegates own 


connections. 


quite enough to make Stassen 
Convention figure, especially if 
lock should 
stronger candidates. The backers of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft and General of the 
Army Dwight D. fact, 
already are hungrily Stassen’s 
prospective strength. They also are won- 
dering, somewhat suspiciously, just what 


develop between 


Eisenhower, in 


eving 


his real plans and purposes mav_ be. 

Man for himself. The answer to that 
question is that Stassen plainly is out to 
get a job for Stassen, to re-establish him- 
self in national politics. He has held no 
public office since the war. He tried but 
failed to get the nomination in 1948 and 
since then has been somewhat in politi- 
cal eclipse, although, as president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, he has made 
many speeches, issued many statements. 

Like other long-shot candidates, of 
course, Stassen is hopeful that, out of a 
deadlocked convention, he may emerge 
as a compromise nominee. Although only 
44, he is a political veteran, experienced 
and realistic. He is aware that his 
chances for the big prize by the compro- 
mise route are remote. 

But there still is a possibility that. by 
throwing his votes in the right direction, 
Stassen might come up with the vice- 
presidential nomination or the promise 
of a Cabinet job, perhaps that of Secre- 
tary of State. He always has been inter- 
ested in international affairs and is high- 
ly critical of the Truman Administra- 
tion's foreign policies. 

As between Senator Taft and General 
Eisenhower, Stassen would 
preter to give his votes to the General. 
He and Taft never have been friendly. 
Stassen usually has played the political 
game alone. Billed as a liberal Republi- 
can, he has sharply criticized the party’s 
old-guard leadership. He is not wel- 


obviously 
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PRESIDENTIAL ASPIRANT HAROLD E. STASSEN 
. . . other candidates covet the votes he controls 


comed to inner councils of the party, as 
is Taft. 

Challenge. The Taft-Stassen conflict 
promises to grow bitter in the months 
ahead. Taft is entering the presidential 
primaries in Minnesota, where Stassen 
grew up and three times was elected 
Governor, and in Stassen’s adopted state, 
Pennsylvania. 

So Stassen plans to enter the primaries 
in Senator Taft's Ohio. He did the same 
thing in 1948 over Taft’s stormy remon- 
strances. In that year, Stassen’s name 
was entered in 11 of the State’s 22 dis- 
tricts. Stassen won in four of them, split 
with Taft in a fifth. The Senator has 
never forgiven him, although later, at 
the Convention, events forced them into 
a stop-Dewey alliance. 

General Eisenhower's supporters feel 
more comfortable about the Stassen can- 
didacy than to the Taftites. Stassen savs 
he is in the campaign to stay, whether 
the General runs or not. But he is much 
less than eager to challenge the popular 
militarv leader. 

So Stassen is reserving judgment on 
entering the New Hampshire presiden- 
tial primaries, the first such election on 
the schedule. The Eisenhower camp 


plans to present the General in that 
election. Stassen is expected to keep 
out of the way. 

On the whole, the Eisenhower fol- 
lowers feel they will get Stassen’s help 
when and if they need it—if at the 
price of a job. Meanwhile, any Conven- 
tion votes he picks up are votes lost to 
Taft, who, although well in front in ac- 
tual pledged delegates, still has a long 
way to go. The same is true of delegate 
pledges obtained by Governor Earl War- 
ren of California, who also is an avowed 
candidate. 

Political prodigy. Stassen, a burly 6 
feet 2, with a grave manner and a read) 
How of words, once was known as the 
boy wonder of politics. He was keynote 
speaker at the Republican Convention 
of 1940, when still too young to run for 
President himself. In the same Conven- 
tion, he was floor manager for Wendell 
L. Willkie’s spectacularly — successful 
drive for the nomination. 

After a farm boyhood, Stassen worked 
his way through the University of Minne- 
sota and its Law School, practiced law 
for a while and then turned to politics. 
He was elected county attorney in 1930, 
when he was 23, and held the job until 
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Capable, enterprising people are Southern City’s most valuable re- 
source. Over 95 per cent of these people are native-born. They take 
pride in their work, are experienced in many trades and quick to 


learn new ones. 


Industry finds many other advantages throughout this rapidly 
growing area—rich resources, electric power at reasonable rates, 
splendid transportation systems, uncrowded building sites, a mild year- 


round climate—but none is so important as Southern City’s people. 


New plants are opening every day in Southern City, U.S.A., and 


its people are filling the need for every type of industrial job from 
e0P 0. production line to president. 


in... SOUTHERN CITY. 


Throughout the nation businessmen, 
editors and publishers are acclaiming 


the tremendous industrial and 





agricultural advances made in 
Southern City during the 


past decade. Over 100,000 





stockholders of The Southern y 
/ 
Company, located in every state 
in the Union, are vitally 
‘ : f: 
interested because this 
fi 


/ 
progress assures a constant f 





/ 
. i 
and growing demand for Ps 


ff 


electric power. y 
f ( 


Yi 


Write the industrial develop- i 
ment departments of any of @ iy 
the four operating companies : sa 








for further information. ss Ait 
—_ 
_—— This is “Southern City,” U.S.A. it's our way of expressing as a unit 
ae the vast Southeast area of 100,000 square miles and 6,300,000 ee ee 
Oy eel people served by the four associated electric power companies of 
The Southern Company system. (came 
—caccnesnaeceneT 
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The Southern Company 


The South and The Southern Company are both growing ...together! Atlanta, Georgia 











Operating companies associated with The Southern Company 


ALABAMA POWER COMPANY + GEORGIA POWER COMPANY - GULF POWER COMPANY ~ MISSISSIPP! POWER COMPANY 
Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida Gulfport, Mississippi 














Gel melite White... Reals 


Atlantic 
Bond 


quality. 


EASTERN CORPORATION « BANGOR « MAINE 


> 


Crisp as a January night! That’s 
Atlantic Bond, the paper that 
makes your letterheads look 
better — your office forms per- 
form better. 


Containing Eastern’s Purocell® 
pulp, Atlantic Bond is made in 
a brilliant tru-white, cream and 
in twelve business-tested colors. 
So, next time, specify “Atlantic” 
— the outstanding business 
paper that is genuinely water- 
marked with this symbol [§} of 




















J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks......... 
United States Government Securities....... 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes....... 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 
Other Bonds and Securities(including Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell §& Co. Limited and 

Morgan § Cie. Incorporated).............. 
Loans and Bills Purchased.................++ 
Accrued Interest, dccounts Receivable, etc.. 
IES SER iy ee ee eee ee 
Liability of Customers on Letters 


of Credit and Acceptances.........ssesse0s 
LIABILITIES 

Deposits: U.S. Government §$ 35717,514.24 

MP OLR ».-0.5c05 562,333,651.61 

Official Checks Outstandin$ 24,107 875.83 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
NE Kcchccactisey sss soko te eceeeess 
ECL Ga Gas seb cabins sy os ebe60sobe0seos see 
RS 505505 6st oe suas 5489060000s605605% 
NS ee eer 


United States Government securitics carricd at $ 


$164 022 802.43 
172.373,748.29 
67 060,695.78 
1,650,000.00 


11,365,246.27 
268 604,247.93 
2,218 ,245.38 
3,000,000.00 


24,110,597.34 
$714 405,583.42 


$622,159,041.68 
3,542,449.71 


24,462 407.34 
25,000,000.00 
30,000 000.00 
9,241,684.69 


$714 405,583.42 





55,522,269.72 


in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monics as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Stassen as a U.S. delegate 
opposed veto in U.N... . 


1938. Then, boldly, he ran for Governor, 
Stassen was elected after an energetic 
campaign that took him to nearly every 
town and hamlet in Minnesota and jp. 
cluded a dozen or more 20-minute 
speeches daily. He won impressively, 
by 300,000 votes. His administration 
was devoted largely to straightening out 
a tangled situation inherited from left. 
wing Farmer-Labor Governors. 
Re-elected in 1940 and 1942, Stassen 
resigned after four months of his third 
term to go into active Navy duty. He 
served through numerous Pacific engage. 
ments as an aide to Admiral William F, 
Halsey. By that time, he decided he 
was presidential timber. In 1944, his 


|, deat 


” at 


THE STASSEN FAMILY 
. eyes on the White House 





friends went to work for him. He was 
still in the Pacific, but Minnesota dele- 
gates were pledged to him and he won 
the Nebraska preferential primary. Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey was nominated 
on the first ballot. 

President Roosevelt named Stassen to 
the American delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945, at which 
the United Nations was organized. He 
stood out against the single-nation veto 
idea, which Russia has used repeatedly. 
Stassen today thinks U.N. needs a re 
organization, with the veto eliminated. 

An active presidential candidate in 
1948, he ran up a total of 157 votes on 
the first ballot (Dewey had 434 and Taft 
224). Then the Stassen support begat 
to slip away. On the second ballot, both 
Dewey and Taft gained. On the third, 
Dewey was nominated. 
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~ Uo McCarthy ready to aid 
in Wisconsin primary 

That autumn, Stassen became presi- 
= dent of the University of Pennsylvania, 
re but he did not stop campaigning. Since 
~’ E then, he has kept up a busy schedule of 
a lectures, magazine articles, well-publi- 
ely cized trips abroad. At the University, 
ian there has been much campus criticism 
out about the absentee” president. Under- 
eft. B graduates have objected that he did not 

appear at important football games. 

sen For purposes of his campaign, Stassen 
rid | is on leave from his University job. That 
He & gives him one thing in common with 
ge. General Eisenhower. To attend to his 
‘Ff job in Europe, the General is on leave 
he fas president of Columbia University. 
his Recently, Stassen has made a perhaps 


yseful alliance with Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin. McCarthy has at- 
tended Stassen planning meetings. Stas- 
en has reciprocated by backing the Mc- 
Carthy view of Communist influence in 
the State Department. The support came 
through a Stassen charge that Ambassa- 
dor at Large Philip Jessup in the past 
uged recognition of Communist China. 
To get Wisconsin’s convention vote, 
§tassen must win a preference primary 
there. He won such a primary with some 
ease in 1948. And this year McCarthy is 
ready to help. 
launching a campaign. Stassen an- 
nounced his candidacy at a dinner in 
Philadelphia. But, that afternoon, he 
few to Washington, where political re- 
porters are centered, to let them in on 
his plans. The reporters were interested 
mostly in questioning Stassen about a re- 
cent interview he had in Paris with Gen- 
DB | eral Eisenhower. He told them he didn’t 
re know what the General’s plans might be. 
The Stassen platform was unveiled at 
the same time. It contains a series of 
declarations at which, for the most part, 
was @ ew would cavil. Stassen is for honesty 
ele. | 2 Government, better relations between 
von | bor and management, a new, dynamic 
‘ov. @ foreign policy that will defeat Commu- 
ted | sm without a world war, a reduction 
of Government expenditures. He is 
, to | 2gainst inflation. 
San § When Stassen failed to get the 1948 
ich | “mination, politicians generally felt 
He ff that he had missed for good. Stassen, of 
eto § Ouse, does not agree. Frankly am- 
dly. bitious, he still, at 44, has plenty of time 
re- § reach the top. If he cannot get there 
d. this year, what he will need most is a re- 
in J Ponsible job to keep his name before 
the public. 
Such a post may come to him if he 
ses his Convention strength cannily, 
ind the Republicans go on to win the 
ection. Whatever the result, Stassen 
probably will be trying again in 1956. 
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- with color added? «+.in printer's type faces? 


How do you like your copies ? 


On many different kinds of paper and card stocks?. In a variety of 
sizes ranging from 3" x 5" to" x 16"? Duplicated on both sides of the 


paper? In rich black or even several colors duplicated at one time? 


Do you like your copies duplicated at speeds up to 180 a minute, — 
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If you do, you'll want to know about MODERN mimeographing, 
the process that gives you ‘Balanced Duplicating.’ Send the coupon 
below for a free portfolio of samples. A. B. Dick mimeograph prod- 


ucts are for use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


| AB DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-152 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me free portfolio of MODERN 
mimeographing samples. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance, 
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U.S. is caught in a price 
squeeze on vital raw materials. 
Foreign producers, often allies, 
are cashing in for all they can get. 

Take Bolivia's tin. U.S. offers 
$1.12 a pound, which is high by 
past standards. But the asking 
price is $1.50 now. 

It's part of a world tussle over 
raw materials. Here, item by 
item, is what U.S. is up against 
in buying defense supplies. 


A tug of war is going on at this time 
between big buyers and big sellers of 
raw materials. In this tug of war, Gov- 
ernments are involved and prices are 
the issue. 

Tin, rubber, copper, wool and other 
basic products are being fought over. 
U.S., as the big buyer, either is trying 
to keep prices from rising further or is 
pressing for price reductions. Other na- 
tions, with materials to sell, are holding 
out for more dollars. 

In the struggle that is going on, U.S. 
has made some gains. Rubber prices, for 
example, are down sharply from a peak 
of 87.5 cents a pound. Crude rubber 
now can be purchased for 52 cents a 
pound, and Winston Churchill, visiting 
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PRICE TUG OVER METALS 


U.S. Pulls Down, Exporting Nations Pull Up 


U.S., is to seek a guaranteed price to 
prevent further declines. Rubber prices 
really are at the mercy of the United 
States, with its big synthetic industry 
and its power to stop building a Govern- 
ment stockpile. Synthetic rubber is only 
26 cents a pound, far cheaper than nat- 
ural crude rubber. 

Wool prices broke some time ago, too. 
Here, again, U.S. stockpile buying tends 
to govern the market. 

After Korean fighting began, wool 
prices skyrocketed. But, when U.S. mili- 
tary purchases stopped last spring, prices 
collapsed. They went from $3.83 a pound 
to $1.70, and stand at about that level 
now. 

Another runaway in wool prices is un- 
likely, barring big war. One reason is the 
growing use of synthetic fibers. They 
got a big boost as substitutes when wool 
became so expensive. Also, American 
men recently have been slow in buying 
woolen suits. So the wool battle has gone 
in’ favor of the U.S. since last spring. 

Copper, lead, zinc, tin and many other 
metals, however, are another story. These 
metals are in short supply the world over. 
U.S. demands keep rising, with prospects 
for a permanently high level of need in 
the future. 

In this sellers’ market, the U.S. has 
been unable to do anything more than 
to slow down price increases. Where it 
set out actively to break the price of one 
metal—tin—it has run into trouble. 


Tin has been the center of a tense 
price struggle for months. The story of 
tin is dramatic and important. It helps 
to explain the situation in other metals. 
and its outcome may be a key to futur 
price trends in imported metals general. 
ly. If U.S. holds the line on tin, its bar. 
gaining position will be strengthened. If 
it lets tin prices go, that will be a signal 
to vroducers of other metals to try for a 
killing. 

Background of the struggle over tin js 
this: 

A cartel of British, Dutch, Belgian 
and Bolivian corporations: controls. tin 
output. British interests dominate in 
Malaya and Nigeria, where 40 per cent 
of the world’s: tin is mined. They also 
own large holdings in Bolivia, which 
supplies 21 per cent of all tin. 

U.S. officials charge that the cartel 
keeps tin output low, to maintain scarcity 
and high prices. Tin prices jumped from 
76 cents a pound on the eve of Korean 
fighting to $1.83 by January, 1951. 

Demand for tin became so intense in 
this period that a federal agency, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, was 
appointed sole buyer inside U.S. After 
a Senate committee criticized tin com- 
panies, RFC stopped buying the metal 
for a time. It then offered to make a deal 
with the tin owners for a lower price. 

No deal has been made so far. 

Negotiations center on Bolivia's tin. 


The RFC has offered $1.12 a pound for 
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Cost Squeeze in Three Imported 
What Happened Since Rearmament Started 
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this metal, about 47 per cent above the 
pre-Korean price. Officials say that ac- 
tual costs of tin production in Bolivia 
have increased only about 28 per cent 
since June, 1950, so the price they offer 
more than offsets cost increases. This es- 
timate of increased costs was reported 
by a special U.S. mission that was sent 
Ito Bolivia to get the facts. 

The Bolivians, backed by their Gov- 
emment and British interests, are hold- 
ing out for $1.50 a pound. They main- 
tain that the increase in labor costs alone 
has added 43 per cent to the cost of tin 
mining since June, 1950. They say that, 
at the U.S. price of $1.12, high-cost 
mines will be forced out of business, 
causing economic and political troubles, 
which will give the local Fascist-Com- 
munist coalition a chance to seize the 
Government. If that happens, the new 
Government is likely to seize the mines 
and deny Bolivian tin to the U.S. at any 
price. 

U.S. experts, by contrast, are con- 
vinced that the Bolivians do not estimate 
tin price against the cost of production, 
but rather against the cost of running the 
Bolivian Government plus profit desires 
of producers. They point out. that about 
0 per cent of Bolivia’s revenue comes 
fom taxes on tin, and that the export 
tax on tin was increased 100 per cent aft- 
eit became clear that the United States 
was going to need lots of tin for re- 
amament. 

“If a foreign country is allowed to in- 
dude an excise tax as cost,” comments a 
U.S. official, “and is then allowed to 
nise that tax at will, and we agree to 
pay a profit on any resulting cost, then 
we have given the foreign country a key 
tothe U.S. Treasury.” He adds that the 
$1.12 price offered to Bolivia allows for 
0 per cent profit, which is split be- 
tween the Bolivian Government and the 
producers. 

One aspect of the situation is particu- 
laly irritating to U.S. officials. During 
World War II, the U.S. built a tin smelt- 
et to handle low-grade Bolivian tin ores. 
This was immensely helpful to Bolivia 
because no other smelter can handle any 
lage amount of Bolivian low-grade ores. 
Yet now it appears that, by putting mil- 
lions of dollars into this smelter, the 
U.$. taxpayer has financed a price um- 
bella for tin, to his own disadvantage. 

This grows out of the fact that the 
U.S. price for Bolivian tin automatically 

mes the price for tin from Malaya, 
Indonesia and elsewhere. Since Bolivia’s 
casts are high, a price based on those 
costs will offer a substantial extra profit 
0 the lower-cost producers in other re- 
gions. That is why all tin producers are 
fagerly supporting Bolivia in its struggle 
with the U.S. 
Outcome of this struggle is still in 
t. Recent profits have given the tin 
‘ampanies the resources for a long fight. 
They listed increased dividends a few 
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Special Report 
Tin supplies it pays to 
| for industry are dropping 
| w a 
weeks ago in London financial papers. do business in <i 
The higher profits gave a 100 per cent | A 
; return on invested capital, in the case of | 
| some companies. | NN 'f k St t 
The Bolivian Government, with its | ew or a e : 
big stake in the tin price, is-fighting’ vig- st 
orously for the tin producers, too. Boliv- | Did you know that New York jer 
ints eenlanenovs tn 1otin. ce : citi 
ian ambassadors in Latin-American coun- | State helps prime defense con- be 
| tries are holding press conferences at | tractors find suitable subcon- os 
which they criticize U.S. policy. There tractors? A new “Industrial ut 
is a threat that Bolivia will bring the Preparedness Survey” lists the a 
U.S. before the Organization of Ameri- | type, number and capacity of . 
can States on a charge of economic | productive equipment pos- . 
aggression. sessed by over 5,000 New York 
Bolivia’s stand is attracting wide- | plants. These include firms in 
spread sympathy in Latin America. Many the metal-working, wood, tex- | 
| tile, plastics and paper indus- 
| tries. This inventory enables 
. | to speed lists of lifi 
meas The Tin Story: us to speed lists of quali ed 
Even with inflated fuel - subcontractors to prime con- 
costs, = a come Why Buying Dropped tractors. For aid in locating ex- 
tumbling down when THER- actly the type of subcontrac- 
MOBLOC’s forced circulation | tor you need, write: N. Y.State 
of live, warm air is. — to re- 1939 : Dept. of Commerce, Room 187, 
place the costly cumbersome | 112 State Street, Albany 7 ; 
systems that are out-dated by | New Yack , ’ 
today’s needs. Savings are im- | : tl 
pressive enough for top man- | 
agement’s attention! Get the June 24 
facts from this bulletin. 1950 
‘ Sass Pm Are YOU Ready fora 
to nsta 
Fully automatic, no. attendant Post- TAX INVESTIGATION? 
required. Korea iene 
ri High : 
High efficiencies—THER- | U.S. Offers.... $1.12 
MOBLOCS give 82 to 86% (per Ib.) 
using GAS or OIL. Heat 
3000 to 4000 sq. ft. with- | NOW 
t 
eee ore Bolivia Demands .... $1.50 
Connect THERMOBLOC | (per tb.) “ , 
to fuel and power line and Not unless your records are systematically 








start heating—ideal for . and readily accessible, 


and safely stored . . 
plants, warehouses, etc. . 


FREE BOOKLET! 
Send for our MANUAL OF 
“RECORD STORAGE 
PRACTICE. 

1. Tells how long to 
keep specific records 
for your protection. 

2. Shows best procedures 
in record storage. 
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not letting prices of raw materials that 
THERMOBLOC DIVISION 


they sell keep pace with prices of finished 
PRAT-DANIEL 


U.S. goods that they import. The U.S. 
State Department sides with the Boliv- 
i RE Manufacturers of the well-known 
| @ Thermix Power Plant Equipment 
8-1 Meadow St., 


j Flexible—each THERMO- 

i BLOC works independent- 
ly—start up only those 
needed—when needed— 
use them for cool air cir- 
culation in summer, 








| ians, too. 
| The RFC, however, is sticking to its 
| 





No obligation. Just clip this ad and mail to 
us on your letterhead. Offer good only in 
U.S. and Canada. Daal 


demand for a lower price. Tin supplies 
for U.S. industry are dropping, but the 
military stockpile is large, and the RFC 
hints that it will withdraw tin from 
this hoard for industry, rather than pay 





S. Norwalk, Conn. 











| La { | $1.50 for tin. Also, the Reconstruction STORAGE BOXES 
| Gentlemen: I Finance Corporation has been able to . 
l Please send me your New Executive | | buy substantial amounts of tin from Ma- ee record storage el 
bulletia on THERMOBLOC. . | laya and nag rade _— wie of . | 90,000 sheers scranadnene at of quality. 
Name Title | or even less. About 50,000 tons, almost SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS EVERYWHERE 
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half the normal imports, was purchased 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





| in 1951. 
Eventually, however, the U.S. will 
| ~have to strike a bargain with Bolivia, or 
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VA More than a third of a century ago 
Twin Disc developed a new type 
of farm tractor clutch which 
helped make farm tractors practi- 

| cal. Since then Twin Disc has 

| been a major supplier of units 
like this to America’s farm tractor 
manufacturers. 
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TIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY: RACINE, WIS. 
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... Chileans want 
another price boost for copper 


cut back drastically the use of tin in cans 
and other things. 

The story of tin is being repeated in 
the case of many other metals and min- 
erals. U.S., the big buyer, is in a con- 
stant tussle with nations that sell the 75 
raw materials that this country must im- 
port to live. Most of these other nations 
are U.S. allies. But, that does not keep 
either side from fighting hard, financially. 

An agreement to pay 27.5 cents a 
pound for Chile’s copper, for example, 
was concluded last summer after months 
of dickering. Now the Chileans want an- 
other price boost. Another price struggle 
is starting. 
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Pyramid Rubber Co. 
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The copper shortage is the worst met- 
al shortage in the U.S., and vast quanti- 
ties are needed. Lead and zinc now must 
be bought in large amounts from other 
nations, too. As the charts show, prices 
for all three of these major nonferrous 
metals are far higher now than they were 
18 months ago. Manganese, almost all 
imported, costs about one-third more 
now than it did in June, 1950. 

In rubber, fibers and fuels, the U.S. 
can call the turn on world prices. But 
in metals it’s a different situation. The 
sellers have the upper hand, at least as 
long as boom and rearmament are going 
on. As the case of tin shows, U.S. 
efforts to get a favorable price in metals 
are resisted by the overseas producers 
to the bitter end. Their governments 
usually give them the strongest kind of 
backing. 








ENGINE DEHYDRATOR 
Clark Metal Products Co. 





HUMIDIFIER 
Daffin Mfg. Co, 





@ Water resistance should seldom be 
overlooked in materials selection, and 
often it is a controlling factor. 

This characteristic is outstanding in 
Durez phenolics and, as these examples 
suggest, it can serve you in many ways. 
Contact with hot liquid causes no de- 
terioration in the nursing bottle cap. 
Toilet tank balls of Durez float for years. 
Engine dehydrator plugs are unaffected 
by any climatic conditions. Constant ex- 
posure to water vapor neither swells, 
shrinks, nor warps the humidifier parts. 

In millions of pieces of electrical and 
electronic equipment, the low water ab- 
sorption of Durez safeguards its excel- 
lent electrical characteristics. 

Your custom molder can always help 
you get maximum profit from the elec- 
trical, chemical, and mechanical proper- 
ties available in more than 300 Durez 
molding compounds. Our field staff is 
at your service for technical assistance. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’* will keep 


you informed on industry’susesof Durex. Write, on 


office letterhead, to Durex Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc., 901 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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63 MILLION JOBS: MEN SCARCE 


It will be feast or famine in 
the job market in 1952. 
Employment, over all, is to hit 
a new high of 63 million. Yet, 
idle men will be walking the 
streets in Detroit, elsewhere. 
Help-wanted signs will hang 
on plant doors. Farmers will not 
get the hands they need. Employ- 
ers will compete for workers. 
It's to be a year of labor un- 
balance, despite defense boom. 


This contradiction is shaping up for 
employers as they size up their em- 
ployment problems for 1952: 

In most areas, jobs will outnum- 
ber workers. Labor shortages will be 
the rule, not the exception. Skilled 
workers in some trades can write 
their own tickets. But there will be 
soft spots of unemployment. Detroit 
already reports 120,000 out of work, 
and more in sight. There will not al- 
ways be jobs enough to go around 
in the coal mines, but jobs will go 
begging in the copper mines. 

That is the anomalous situation ahead 
in the year when the defense boom real- 
ly is to get up steam. Pockets of unem- 


Those Laid Off Hesitate 


ployment will continue at_a time -when 
63 million workers will be employed in 
civilian jobs. At 63 million, employment 
will be at an all-time high, up 7 million 
from the peak of civilian employment 
in World War II. 

Labor shortages will be more acute in 
the next six months or so. Up to now, 
shortages have existed largely in skilled 
trades and professions. Soon men_ will 
be wanted in semiskilled occupations in 
various industries. Machine operators will 
find it easier to land jobs. Women will 
return to many factories. 

At the time, a few industries 
will continue to lay off workers. Auto 
plants in Detroit may have to reduce 
their forces by an additional 50,000 or 
more if scheduled cuts in material allo- 
cations are made. That would be on top 
of the 120,000 already idle in the De- 
troit area. About one fourth of the city’s 
auto workers are laid off. 

Government officials, trying to bring 
more balance into the labor force, be- 
lieve they will be able to find the addi- 
tional workers needed to man defense 
plants and civilian-goods industries when 
employment soars to 63 million. They 
hope, too, to soften the blow of further 
layoffs in auto manufacturing centers. 

Problems and remedies vary ac- 
cording to industries and occupations. 

In autos, layoffs are threatened be- 
cause of proposed cuts in copper allot- 


same 


to Take Defense Work 


ments. One proposal was to give the jn. 
dustry enough copper for 640,000 cay 
during the second quarter of 1952, |f 


substitutes for copper could be found, 


production could go a little higher, 4 
top quota of 800,000 cars was proposed 
for the quarter, compared with a limit 
of a million for the first quarter. The 
last-quarter, quota for 1951 was 1.1 mil. 
lion. 

Protests of auto companies, the CIO 
United Auto Workers and Michigan 
officials may convince Defense Mobilize 
C. E. Wilson that additional copper 
ought to be found for the industry, Al. 
locations for the railroads and for non- 
essential manufacturing may be reduced. 
It also is proposed that copper be bor- 
rowed from the defense stockpile, to be 
replaced when auto production is cur. 
tailed later in the year. 

While trving to head off further lay- 
offs, union leaders also are seeking leg- 
islation to increase the weekly unen- 
ployment-compensation — benefits for 
those already idle. By November, 4,17] 
workers in Michigan had exhausted the 
benefits that were due them under the 
present law, limiting compensation to 
20 weeks. 

Defense industries, meanwhile, are 
stepping up their hiring in other parts 
of the country. Many of the new plants 
built for arms production are in smaller 
cities, often far away from existing it- 
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SENATOR MOODY, GM'S WILSON, GOVERNOR WILLIAMS, MOBILIZER WILSON, CIO’S REUTHER 
Purpose of their meeting: To find a cure for unemployment in the auto industry 
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dustrial centers. Workers are in demand 
in many of these new plants, but idle 
auto workers and others are reluctant to 
move their families to the new areas. 
Many of these workers expect to be re- 
hired by auto companies when defense 
orders get into full production. 

Pirating of labor is likely to become 
more of a problem as labor shortages be- 
come acute. The competition for skilled 
workers already is causing some firms to 
ake a chance on raising wages above 
legal limits in order to attract new work- 
ars, Other firms are demanding that the 
Wage Stabilization Board crack down 
on violations of this kind. The Board 
may fix wage ceilings for some of the 
killed trades, if violations continue. 

Farmers can expect serious shortages 
of labor next season. Farm hands are 
being attracted to defense plants by 
higher pay. The Government probably 
will continue to import farm workers 
fom Mexico and other nearby surplus 
areas. 

White-collar workers also will gravi- 
tute to defense industries in larger num- 
bers, causing shortages in some fields. 
Banks, stores and offices are expected to 
lse many employes to defense plants. 
Women often will be hired to replace 
men who leave the white-collar field. 

Mining faces varied problems in the 
man-power field. Anthracite miners are 
not getting enough work, but copper 
miners and others in the metal-mining 
feld are in heavy demand. With 105,- 
000 working in metal mines, employers 
wil be searching for thousands more 
during 1952. Efforts are being made 
to defer miners from the draft and to 
delay calling up of miners who are 





Reservists. 

Foundries also will find it hard to get 
enough workers to meet expanding pro- 
duction schedules this year. Employ- 
ment in iron and steel foundries has 
been growing since 1949, and is ex- 
pected to reach new records in 1952. 

Machine-tool firms already are 
wamped with orders and unable to get 
the skilled workers required to fill them 
il, This is proving to be a bottleneck in 
the production program. Officials predict 

t 50 per cent more workers will be 
needed in this industry if it meets its 
production goals. 





Decisive Role 
Of Wage Board 


The job of writing labor contracts 
mee again is being taken over by the 
Government. The steel dispute, now be- 
fore the Wage Stabilization Board for a 
ommended settlement, probably’ will 
settled without any real collective 
‘gaining between employers and un- 
ns. Major disputes that follow, in most 
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Aonc the great assets of the country in 
meeting the problems of the guns and butter 
economy are the industrial facilities 
of the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
area. 

Industrial growth in the Chicago area 
during recent years, measured in dollars, 
has exceeded that of any other comparable a 
area in the United States. we 

Add to its natural advantages, the tremen- LY 
dous resources that this area has developed for NCP Go” 
itself—transportation, marketing, research, educa- ~“<* MITED i 
tion, fine cultural and living facilities—and you have 
reasons why the Chicago and Northern Illinois area has come to be the 
greatest industrial center of the United States. 
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A LETTER TO US... describing your requirements will bring you 
a careful analysis of this area’s advantages as they apply to your 
business. Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be suitable for 
your operations, based on the information you give us. 

We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write us. 





Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding ad- 
vantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World Air- 
port + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. 
Population + Great Financial Center + The ‘“‘Great Central 
Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center » Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good Labor Relations 
Record + 2,950,000 Kilowatts of Power +» Tremendous Coal 
Reserves + Good Government + Good Living + Good Services 
for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building —140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
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NOW Available 
the New 


MOBILIFT 
3500 Pounder 
Fev RU atic DRIVE 

Fork Lift Truck 


Illustrated: 


STAND-UP MODEL 
“H-W" — 3,500-lb. 
cop. on 15” load 
center. Mast Ht. 83” 
(Free Lift 56”; Lift 
Ht. 108”; Mast Ht. 
136”). Outside turn- 
ing radius 637%/,”; in- 
side turning radius 
Zero. Also available 
with std. 63” Mast. 
MODEL “H” 3,000- 
Ib. cap. available 
SM with 63” and 83” 
S20.! Masts. 
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=" 
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Created to meet a demand! 
This is the new model that MOBILIFT en- 
gineers developed to meet specific needs in all 
types of industry to help speed production 
and cut handling costs. 

Not a single MOBILIFT maneuverability 
feature found in smaller models has been 
sacrificed in this versatile model. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 


@ LEV-R-MATIC CONTROLS 
Push-Pull levers—No gears to shift. 


@ MOBIL-CHAIN LIFT. 
Unobstructed view between uprights. 


@ MOBILIFT AIR-COOLED 3-CYL. ENGINE. 
WRITE TODAY 


for complete specifications 
on this new “‘H”’ series. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S.E. MAIN * PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO + E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
ATLANTA + BERKELEY DALLAS 
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. . . Industries wait for Government to rule on pay 


cases, also will be settled by Govern- 
ment. 

So far, the Government has not wiped 
out all direct bargaining in labor dis- 
putes, but the trend is that way. Em- 
ployers in the larger industries can ex- 
pect WSB to intervene in their wage-dis- 
putes in the future more often than not. 
Although technically the WSB recom- 
mendations are not binding on either 
the employer or union, there will be 
public pressure on both sides to accept 
whatever settlement the Board proposes. 

Even when a company and a union 
reach an agreement through bargaining, 
the wage increase can be reduced by 
WSB if it is out of line with wage poli- 
cies. Therefore, an industry like steel 
hesitates to negotiate on wages until 
WSB rules on how much of a raise can 
be fitted into the rules. The question of 
getting price relief for any increase in 
wages also prompts industries to wait 
until the Government decides the case. 

Not all labor disputes are being re- 
ferred to the Board for settlement. Some 
disputes are being allowed to go into the 
strike stage, where Government officials 
do not think the defense program is en- 
dangered. If the White House does not 
refer the dispute to the WSB, the union 
is free to go out on strike. In more seri- 
ous situations, however, the WSB gets 
into the dispute before a walkout can 
occur. 

The Machinists Union, for example, 
has had both kinds of disputes. A strike 
was allowed to run on for 13 weeks 
against a machine-tool company, with- 
out referral of the case to WSB by the 


oa ” —Machinist photo. 
MACHINISTS’ HAYES 
For defense, a canceled strike 


White House. When a dispute at Boeing 


Airplane’s Wichita plant threatened tat i 


stop production of military planes, how. 
ever, the case was sent to WSB, and 
Machinists President A. J. Hayes com. 
plied with the Board’s request that the 
strike be called off. 

The WSB is expected to get more and 
more dispute cases in the next fey 
months. As the defense plants get jnty 
full production, the Government wil 
move quickly to head off strikes. At the 
same time, Chairman Nathan P. Fejp. 
singer and other members of the Wage 


Stabilization Board will be trying toe 


preserve as much direct bargaining be 
tween employers and unions as is pos; 
sible. The WSB goal is to let the parties 
to a dispute bargain things out on a 
many issues as they can. 

In steel, Mr. Feinsinger and othe 
WSB members hope that some i 
can be settled by direct negotiations be 
tween industry and labor, with the aif 
of a special panel appointed by ft 
Board. Whether this plan works or not, 
the WSB is likely to find itself swamped 
with dispute cases in months just ahead 
Uncle Sam seems to be established i 
the business of writing wage contract 
for the duration of wage-price contro 

Exceptions will come along, where 
employers and unions reach their own 
agreement without Government help 
John L. Lewis and the coal operato 
may be able to do it, when their con 


tracts expire March 31. But, even ing 


those cases, the Government will have 
the final say on wage increases, under 
the stabilization program. 


—Harris & Ewing 
WSB’'S FEINSINGER 
For steel, a special panel 
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Be gal oil. villa 
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U could always tell when it was 

Saturday. Regular as payday, 
young Aggie showed up at the general 
store with her weekly order. It was 
important business. In wintertime the 
little oilstove she refueled was the only 
thing that made the traditional Satur- 
day night bath bearable. 


A million Aggies laugh about it now. 

Today their job is done by the modern 

fuel oil trucks you take for granted. 
Effortlessly , economically, they keep 
America’s fuel oil needs supplied from 
Mssroads to metropolis. Behind them, 
(acing the entire complex course of 

™ § Petroleum production and distribu- 
tion, are other busy segments of our 


ORT 


WORD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
R TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


vast and powerful motor truck fleet. 


Yes, trucks are vital to America’s 
commerce. And nowhere in this mighty 
chain is there a link more important 
than the truck axles that carry, move 
and stop the load. That is why The 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company takes 


TIM ba 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


TRADE MARK u REGISTERED 











PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. e OSHKOSH, WIS. e UTICA, 
N.Y. @ ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, O. @ NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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such healthy pride in the pioneering 
part it has played in truck develop- 
ment for more than forty years. 


You find the Timken-Detroit name 
spread across the earliest pages of 
motor truck history. Timken-Detroit 
engineers have made their contribution ' 
to every noteworthy advance in axle 
design and construction. Timken- 
Detroit Axles and Brakes are today 
The Accepted Standard for quality and 
dependability throughout the world. 














We know how to design and build tomorrow’s super roads—and we are paying 
for tomorrow’s roads! Every time you pay an auto license fee... every gallon 
of gas and oil you buy ... every mile a motor vehicle moves we are taxed 
to pay for the roads we desperately need and never seem to get! 
Think of it . . . 52,000,000 vehicles packed on highways designed 
25 years ago to carry less than half the present traffic load. No 
wonder we have traffic tie-ups! We’ve been building longer, heavier, faster cars, 
trucks and busses .. . and then neglecting to build the highways to 
carry them. The result is the most expensive, time-consuming traffic tangle 
the world has ever seen. It delays every single thing you eat, wear or use. It steals 
millions of hours of America’s precious production time every day. It is the 
most outrageously wasteful thing that could happen to a nation on wheels! 
The solution ...? Public action! Give active support to civic groups 
working for better highways. Make your political representatives 
feel your influence .. . and we'll get tomorrow’s roads, 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


Sales and Service From Coast to Coast 
in the United States and Canada 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT TAX ON SELF-EMPLOYED 


What must self-employed persons do 
right now as a result of their cover- 
age into the Social Security system? 

First they should get Social Security 

numbers and cards, unless they already 

have these. Applications are made to 

Social Security field offices, whose ad- 

dresses are listed in telephone directo- 

ries, or can be obtained from post offices. 

Then self-employed persons should pay 

the SS tax on 1951 earnings. 


Is this required? 

Yes. A self-employed person is required 
to get a Social Security number and to 
pay the tax if his net earnings for 1951 
from his trade or business were $400 or 
more, unless he is specifically exempt 
by law. Failure to pay the tax can result 
in penalties. 


|s it all worth while? 

Very much so, for older persons in par- 
ticular. The reason is seen in the bene- 
fits. A person can draw monthly pen- 
sions when he retires, after reaching the 
age of 65. This pension increases, under 
the old-age insurance program, if his 
wife is over 65. If a man dies and his 
widow is 65 or over or has minor chil- 
dren, she gets a pension. There are added 
payments for the children. 


The top pension for a man who retires 
after paying the maximum tax of $81 a 
year on an income of $3,600 or more a 
year is $80 a month, for life. If his wife 
also is over 65, the monthly payment is 
$120, or $1,440 a year. 


When is the tax due? 

Its due by March 15—that is, the tax on 
1951 income of a self-employed individ- 
wl, But, if he files his final income tax 
return for 1951 by January 15, the Social 
Security tax is due then. 


How is the tax paid? 

The 1951 income tax return Form 1040, 
wed by self-employed persons, has a 
uew line—5(B) on page 1—for the 
amount of the Social Security tax owed 
for 1951. In figuring this tax, you need 
upplements to Form 1040—Schedules 
Cand C-a. There is a space, too, for giv- 
ing your Social Security number. (The 
1952 tax estimate and declaration do not 
take the SS tax into consideration. ) 


Suppose you have not gotten a num- 
ber? 

In that case, a Treasury spokesman says 

that you can attach to your return the 

Social = Security number-application 

fom §S-5. If you have applied for a 
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Program Begins Now 


@ Self-employed persons must act 
soon to get old-age insurance 
coverage. 


®@ Social Security cards are needed 
and tax must be paid on 1951 
earnings. 


e@ About 4.6 million who work for 
selves are involved in the pro- 
gram. 











number, but have not received it, you 
can write into the SS number space 
“Number applied for, but not received.” 


Who is covered as self-employed? 
Coverage extends to most persons who 
work for themselves in trades, businesses 
or partnerships, unless they are excluded 
by law. That would mean the operator 
of a corner grocery store, or restaurant, 
tailor or barber shop or beauty shop or 
laundry. Or it might be the operator of a 
theater, printing shop, photographic 
studio or boardinghouse. Also covered 
are writers, artists and private teachers 
who work for themselves. 


Who is not covered? 

The law excludes from coverage certain 
groups of self-employed persons. They 
include physicians, lawyers, dentists, 
chiropractors, osteopaths, engineers, 
farm operators, funeral directors, some 
accountants and some salesmen. If these 
persons work for others on salary, how- 
ever, such as a full-time company doctor 
or accountant, they would get old-age 
insurance coverage as employes. 


If in doubt about whether you are 
covered, how can you find out? 
You can apply to any Social Security 

field office for a ruling. 


Does all income count in figuring the 
SS tax? 

No. The tax of 24 per cent applies to 
only the first $3,600 of net earnings of a 
self-employed person. And some types 
of income are not counted in figuring 
the tax. For example, the tax does not 
apply to interest and dividends from 
securities unless a person is a dealer in 
securities, or to rentals from real estate 
unless the person is a dealer in real 
estate. Capital gains do not count as in- 
come for the self-employed. Most other 
income is subject to the Social Security 
tax—to be paid for the first time by self- 
employed people on 1951 earnings. 
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= STANDS ALONE 


In all the world there is no 
place like Boca Raton— 
it stands alone, unparalleled 
with magnificent facilities 
for golf, fishing, tennis, water 
skiing, bathing, all sports — 
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bocaghpaton, HOTEL AND CLUB 


BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 
S Contact hotei,travelagent or Schine 
Eas Hotels; in N. Y., MU. 8-0110; Chi., 
Xue? «=O AN. 38-6222; Det., WO. 3-5200. 
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® Finance Week 


TAX SHAKE-UP: WHAT IT MEANS 


Easier Dealings for Some, No Change for Most 








Key portions of the overhauling plan 
must be submitted to Congress. There, 
any time within 60 days, it can be killed 
by vote of either the House or Senate. shuffling does not go far enough, that it 
If neither branch of Congress votes it amounts to a “whitewash” of the Bureau, 
down in that period, Mr. Truman and _ that it does not offer any assurance 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue will against future corruption. Another jg 
automatically get the authority they that, by requiring Civil Service status 
need to make the proposed changes. for tax officials, it might have the effect 

Whatever happens, however, no part of freezing some political appointees 
of the plan will be put into effect until into permanent career jobs. 
after March 15. Even changes that can All this means that White House pro- 
be ordered without first being submitted _posals have far to go before taxpayers 
to Congress will be delayed until after see any effect from what Mr. Dunlap 
that date. Revenue Commissioner John B._ calls a plan to “streamline the Bureau 
Dunlap and his chief, Treasury Secretary into a modern business organization.” 
John W. Snyder, do not wish to take Even so, the proposal is worth exan- 
chances on confusing taxpayers during the ining in some detail. Much will be 
rush that comes just before March 15. heard from it in weeks just ahead. If 

If Mr. Truman’s Administration does the Truman plan does go into effect, it 
get all the authority it asks, changes will be important to many taxpayers. 
will be put into effect gradually, not all What’s proposed is to reorganize 


Selling the plan to Congress will be 
no cinch. Mr. Truman’s proposals are 
under fire. One criticism is that the re. 


Truman’‘s plan for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue doesn’t 
mean a sudden, drastic change 
in your tax affairs. 

For some taxpayers the pro- 
posal means less red tape, may- 
be a little quicker action on tax 
problems. Field offices will have 
more to say about most cases. 

But the new system isn’t here 
yet. It will not be operating by 
March 15. 


In practical terms, the White House 
proposal to overhaul the tax-collection 
system will mean this: 

Taypayers will have fewer revenue 





offices to deal with. 

A businessman with varied interests, 
presumably will be able, once the plan 
is fully in effect, to transact all his tax 
business in one office, instead of three 
or four. 

The same streamlining will af- 
fect the taxpayer who, for one 
reason or another, gets into trouble 


with the Government. = 


People with tax problems will 
be able, if it all works out as 
planned, to get final answers with 
less delay, less red tape. 

Fewer tax cases, in theory at 


at once. Chances are that the new sys- 
tem will be tried out in two or three 
areas before being ordered for the coun- 
try as a whole. The entire process might 
take years. 


How President Would Reorganize Tax-Collecting Machine 








Presidential 
Appointments 


PRESIDENT 











the Bureau of Internal Revenue along 
lines shown in the chart on this page. 
Under terms of the plan: 


All tax-collection employes and off: 


cials except the top man, the Comnis- 


sioner of Internal Revenue in 
Washington, will be put under 
Civil Service. The Commissioner’ 
place alone will be filled by presi- 
dential appointment. That is the 
basis of the Bureau’s argument 
that the reorganization will take 
tax collecting out of politics. 
The offices of the 64 collectors 
of internal revenue will be abol- 















ished. The present collectors wil 
be out of jobs, unless they qualify 
for new positions that are to be 
set up. | 

Key men in the Bureau's field 


least, will have to go to Washing- 
ton. Idea is to make it possible to 
wind up the great majority of 
cases, including most of those in- 
volving fraud, in the field offices. 


Assistant 
General Counsel 
for Bureau of 
Internal Revenue 
(Chief Counsel) 
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Taxpayers will deal with career t organization will be a group of 20 
wae sis Assis ee ena ae lai 

men, not temporary political ap- Rcnrerre dae aD Assistant to 25 district commissioners. Ex- 
2 Commissioner Commis r Gabsastesiouse ; 

pointees. Whether that will guar- (Operations) isaac (Inspections) actly where the district offices will 








antee honesty among tax officials 
is a point of debate. 

The average taxpayer on a wage 
or salary, who almost never sees a 
revenue agent face to face any- 
way, will hardly be aware of 
change in the collection system. 
He will mail his tax return to an 
office with a different name, pos- 


sibly with a different address. 
Otherwise, the typical taxpayer 
will deal with the Government 


“4 Collection | Fnforcement ]| Appellate | Administrative F: 


Functions 


Policy staffs 
for collections, 
appellate, and 

enforcement 

activities 


Policy staffs for 

income, excise, 

employment, and 
alcohol and 
tobacco taxes 


Staff 

















Assistants 








Field Organizatio 





be located is yet to be decided. 
All field activities in each dis- 
trict will be under the jurisdiction 
of the district commissioner, and he 
alone will report to Washington. At 








Not to exceed 25 
District 
Commissioner 


Offices Offices 








Not to exceed 25 
Field Inspection 


present, more than 200 separate 
field officers are responsible directly 
to Washington. Thus, the Bureau 








Functions Functions Functions 

















Examination Ff: 
and Inspection fF: 
Functions 


claims that the effect of the change 
will be to streamline the organiz- 
tion, making it easier for the tar 





payer to deal with the Government. 





about as he does now. 

Changes in the way taxes are 
collected, as a matter of fact, are not 
to be felt by anybody right away. 











LOCAL FIELD OFFICES 








Plan is to funnel every type 
dealing with the taxpayer throug! 
the district commissioner's office 
Eventually, so the proposal goes, 
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You are a 


An indirect customer, of course. But our 
steel may be the car in your garage or the 
cans in your cupboard. It may be your 
washing machine, your refrigerator, your 
electric fan. It may be any of thousands of 
other steel products—but somewhere you 
use, as part of something, steel from 
National Steel every day. 


You see, one out of every twenty tons of 
steel produced by America’s entire steel 
industry comes from the mills of National 
Steel. And most of National’s output is the 
kind of steel used to manufacture “‘con- 
sumer” goods... to make the steel products 
that are a part of the every day life of every 
American everywhere. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


S\N 
AQ 


RAN 


And today, although National is supplying 
a large tonnage of steel for defense, it still 
has you and your needs very much in mind. 
Time, effort and millions of dollars are going 
into the expansion of National’s production 
—with tangible results. At the war’s end 
in 1945, National’s ingot capacity was 
3,900,000 tons. By early 1953, it will be 
6,000,000 tons. 


This is National Steel’s way of assuring 
sufficient steel for defense and for all 
essential civilian needs right now. It is 
National’s way of assuring abundant steel 
to support and improve your high standard 
of living in the future. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


= 
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customer of National Steel 


MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Weirton, 
West Virginia. World’s largest inde- 
pendent manufacturer of tin-plate and 
producer of a wide range of steel 
products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, 
Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area—exclusive 
maker of the famed Quonset buildings 
—produces special steels and a wide 
range of carbon steel products. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in the Great Lakes Region. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, New York. Produces various 
grades of pig iron. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Operates ‘warehouse 
and distribution facilities for steel prod- 
ucts in the Southwest. 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal 
mine and properties. 









Jet Parts or Jeep Plates... 


8 Sundstrand divisions make 
widely diversified products 





MACHINE TOOL DIVISION— 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 























Sundstrand “Engineered 
Production” solves complex 
machining problems 


BROACHING DIVISION — stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 





AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 





Few metal-working problems involv- 
ing milling, boring, turning, or broach- 
‘ FUEL UNIT DIVISION—Pumps used 


by the nation's leading oil burner 
manufacturers. 


(di) 1 INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DiViI- 
(3 )s SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 


Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 
: 


ing have “stumped” Sundstrand design 





and application engineers. Regardless 

of the product . . . or whether you want 

faster speed, higher precision, or lower 
c 


cost... these experienced technicians 
PNEUMATIC DIVISION— Air Sond- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 


find ways and means of meeting or 
metal-working, and plastic industries 





exceeding your expectations. If a 
standard machine won't do, a special FOUNDRY DIVISION—Gray iron 
: ‘ iat 4 castings for Sundstrand and other 
design is created. ““Engineered Produc- manufacturers 

tion’’—that’s what Sundstrand’s reliable 

MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 

—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 

Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 

Chip and Coolant Separators 


research, expert engineering, precision 
production bring to you! 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


SUNDSTRAND 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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All federal offices fo, 
taxpayer under one roof 


oi 
all functions at the district level will be 
consolidated, so that the taxpaver cay 
find all the federal offices he needs under 
one roof. 

As matters now stand, a businessman 
who owns a theater, a liquor store and 
other interests might have to take his 
problems to four or five different tay 
offices. Bureau plan is to set things up 
so that he can attend to all his tax busi- 
ness iri one place. 

The same thing goes for a man who 
gets into trouble with the Government, 
Under the present system, his case js 
turned over to a special agent. If friud 
is suspected, the case goes to the In- 
telligence Unit and then to the Penal 
Division. All these are separate offices, 
operating independently. The _ plan, 


TRUMAN AND SNYDER 
. . . efficiency instead of red tape? 


again, is to merge such functions under 
the district commissioner, so that the 
taxpayer who .gets in trouble can deal 
with a single office. Theory, too, is that 
this will cut down the number of steps it 
takes to handle a “trouble case,” so that 
the taxpayer can get a quicker answer 
on what is to happen to him. 

As another example: Present system 
is to send all the larger personal and 
business tax returns to district revenue 
agents’ offices for examination. These 
offices, which operate independently, 
send returns back to the collectors 
offices for collection. Revenue agents 
functions, like the others, will be moved 
into the new district commissioners 
offices. 

Local offices, in all this, will not be 
abolished. To replace the present 
collectors, about the same number 0 
deputy district commissioners will be 
appointed. Their offices presumably 
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. . « Political troubles 
gill ahead for the plan 


yill be located in the same places where 
he collectors now operate. 

On routine tax matters, the taxpayer 
yill deal with his local deputy district 
emmissioner, who in turn will deal 
with the district commissioner. The 
pesent collectors deal directly with 
Washington. 

The plan is to give a district commis- 
goner more authority than any field 
man now has. It is proposed, too, to staff 
his office so that he can keep complete 
fles on previous rulings by the Bureau. 
This is the basis for the Bureau's asser- 
tin that fewer tax cases will have to go 
to Washington for decision. 

A new, independent Inspection Serv- 
ice will be set up, with around 25 field 
ofices. This Service will be expected to 


—e & Ewing 
COMMISSIONER DUNLAP 
... careers instead of politics? 


detect and investigate any irregularities 
in other tax offices. The Bureau thinks 
this will help to keep tax officials in line. 





At present, inspection functions are 
sattered among the various divisions 
of the Bureau. 

Present collectors of internal revenue 
who qualify will be considered for new 
Psts as district commissioners. Some 
will be ruled out because they have out- 
side business connections. That will be a 
tisqualification, under the plan. 

Political troubles, among other 
inds, are piling up for Mr. Truman’s 
poposals. For one thing, taking collec- 
ls out of politics would remove a choice 
Ptronage plum. Then, too, some Re- 
piblicans dislike the possibility that 
Democratic appointees would get per- 
manent collection jobs. There is much 
bating to be done before the proposed 
‘lection system can be put into oper- 
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maintains almost * 
a bridge a mile 
in its 10.000 
mile system 
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Daily inspection, repair and modernization of more than 
8,000 bridges is a huge task ... but vital to safeguard facilities 
and assure dependable service. For bridges and 

trestles constitute important shortcuts which help speed 
service for shippers and passengers alike. 


As it enters its second century of service, the oldest railroad 
j west of the Mississippi will continue to do everything possible 
td to add to its reputation as the most modern, progressive 
system serving the West-Southwest Empire. 








SERVING THE WEST-SOUTHWEST EMPIRE 


























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET «+ New ¥ 


67 Branches in Greater New York 





ork 


55 Branches Overseas 





Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1951 
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ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies..... oa 
State and Municipal Securities............ 
Other Securities. 
Loans and Discounts... . 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. os 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances...... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 
Ownership of International Banking 

Ee ee a eee 
Bank Premises. 
Items in Transit with Branches. . 
eee 


Nc ik COO te as mec 5 ey 
LIABILITIES 


$1,461,560,755 
1,585,733,526 


25,856,463 


510,347,675 
106,839,994 
2,088,757,343 


28,102,101 
29,919,003 
9,000,000 


7,000,000 
29,162,719 
24,863,064 

2,721,022 





$5, 909, 863, 665 





Deposits. ’ se ceecece. §5,442,946,549 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $44,567,139 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 
NDS ist iix.'s sen seeeecsers £0(002,281 31,574,858 
Due to Foreign Contra Banks gs eae ae 11,538,800 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income... . 19,178,611 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued Expenses, ‘ete. 36,366,874 
Dividend. Poe ee 3,312,000 
Capital. . .. .$144,000,000 
(7,200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. . soe sea saves LOO ROLOUD 
Undivided Profits. sees 64,945,973 364,945,973 
OS $5,909,863,665 








Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23, 1951. 
$357,619,275 of United States Government Obligations and $12,105,600 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $271,854,693 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $31,009,629 





We shall be glad to send a complete copy of the 1951 ‘‘Report to Shareholders’ 
of THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK and the CITY BANK FARMERS 


TRUST COMPANY toa anyone who requests it. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


A shift is coming up in trade trends. In the months ahead: 

Autos, some appliances, other products of metal will show declining trends. 

Textiles, shoes, so-called soft goods, laggard in 1951, will improve. 

Reduced production is going to limit new cars for sale. Consumer needs for 
new clothing, for other things, will inspire spending of income that migtit have 
gone for cars and appliances, which will not always be available. 

Boom industries supplying 1951 civilian wants often will slow down. Sluggish 
industries of the last year will show the gains in 1952. 











There is this to remember in trying to appraise trade trends in 1952: 

Income available for spending and saving is to break records this year. 

Individuals, after taxes, are to have about 234 billion dollars left. 

Saving, at the outside, will take 24 billions out of that total. 

Spending for personal consumption is likely to reach 210 billions. That's 
about 5 billions more than in 1951. It is a record total in dollars. 





Retail trade will not get all the dollars that consumers spend in 1952. 

Spending for services of various kinds will show a marked advance. 

Trade volume is likely to be a little lower in 1952 than it was in 195l. 

Retail sales in the year 1952, as a whole, probably will be about 149.7 
billion dollars. That's against sales totaling about 150.2 billion in 1951. 

. As the new year goes on, however, the trade volume will tend to pick up. 

In the first half of 1952, retail sales will be at an estimated annual rate 
of 147.3 billion dollars. In second half, the rate is likely to jump to 152 bil- 
lion. Fourth-quarter rate may rise to 153 billion. That compares with a rate of 
148.7 billion in the fourth quarter of 1951. 























Signs of a pickup in retail trade already are beginning to appear. 

Christmas trade in department stores in 1951 set a new record. Volume in 
weeks just before Christmas ran 1.6 per cent ahead of the same period of 1950. 

Stores selling soft goods, as a group, have shown a small increase in sales 
Since last spring. The gain is expected to gather momentum in 1952. Apparel 
Stores are doing better. So are drugstores, filling stations, various others. 

Stores selling hard goods find less to cheer about. Automobile dealers al- 
ready are beginning to feel the effect of lower output of new cars. Further cut- 
backs on materials, coming up, will mean still lower sales. Hardware stores and 
building-material dealers are in much the same situation. Furniture stores are 
Showing a gain in sales, which is expected to continue in months ahead. 























Government spending, Government orders for military goods, will continue at 
'ahigh and rising level. That assures business activity on a big scale. 
Spending by military reached a new high, on a daily basis, in December. In 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


months to come, the spending level for rearmament will continue to increase. More 
than 130 billion dollars remains to be spent out of money already voted by Con- 
gress or to be voted in 1952. That's a minimum figure, could be higher. 

Congress will be generous with military, is in no mood to take chances. 

Talk of a cut in military spending plans for next fiscal year is in the air, 
It will: not come to much. Latest figure on outlays to be authorized is about 50 
billion dollars. The most that had been talked about before was 60 billion. 
Minimum had been 45 billion. Figure of 50 billion is within the range. 

Economy in military spending will have to wait. Point is that U.S. still 
does not have strength in weapons at anything like projected levels. Congress 
is not likely to cut back very sharply on military plans at this stage. 











Profits of corporations, before taxes, promise to hit a new high in 1952. 

In total, before-tax profits are likely to reach 46.1 billions this year. 

That's a gain of 1 billion dollars over 1951, and 4.7 billion over 1950. 

Uptrend in profits should be fairly steady, from a rate of 41.6 billion 
dollars in last half, 1951, to 48.3 billion in second half, 1952. At the 48.3- 
billion rate, profits will be close to the record of first half, 195l. 

Taxes, however, will hit hard, will put profit picture in different light. 

After-tax profits in 1952 are estimated at 18.1 billion dollars, down from 
the 18.3 billion of 1951 and the record level of 22.8 billion in 1950. 

Trend of profits, despite high taxes, will be upward during the year ahead. 
Rate in second half, 1952, may be 18.9 billion dollars. That's a gain over the 17: 
billion of last half, 1951, but below the 19.6 billion of first half, 195l. 

















Steelworkers will get pay raises, fringe benefits, without having to strike. 

Pay raises, when given, will come by action of Government controllers. 

Collective bargaining will not have much to do with the steel settlement. 

Steel raise may be 12 cents an hour or more. Cost-of-living adjustment, if 
Wage Board allows it to be figured from the date of the last steel contract, can be 
8 or 9 cents. Productivity raise can be about 4 cents an hour. On top of that, 
there will be new fringe benefits for all steelworkers, plus some extra pay for 
those workers whose earnings are supposed to be out of line. 

Steel will set the pace. Other unions will come in demanding a similar deal 
from Government. Salaried workers, under rules laid down for them by the Salary 
Board, will be entitled to the same pay treatment as wage earners... 

Prices will rise as wages rise. Wage-price spiral, however, is likely to 
be limited by price resistance and by a squeeze on profits in some industries. 




















New construction, at a record in 1951, is to decline moderately in 1952. 

Total for the year just ended was 29.9 billion dollars. Estimate for 1952 is 
now placed at 28.4 billion. That means a drop of only about 5 per cent. 

Private building is expected to decline from 20.8 billions to 17.5 billions. 
Building of private residences will be off. Commercial building will decline. 
Industrial construction will be higher in 1952 than it was in 1951. 

Public construction, in total, will show a’ substantial increase over 1951. 

New estimate places public building for the current year at 10.9 billion 
dollars, against 9 billion last year. That's not enough to offset the drop in 
private building. Spending on military construction will be up sharply in 1952. 
Public housing will show a gain. Schools and hospitals will be off. 
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What doesn't belong in this picture? 


All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. Norton or Behr-Manning abrasive 
products are vital factors in their manufacture and in their quality. Can you find the stranger? 


The V-2 Rocket? No! Every one of its components 
—even the fuel that propels it—was manufactured with 
the aid of Norton ae Behr-Manning abrasive products. 
That applies, also, to its cargo — whether peacetime 
recording instruments or wartime explosives. 

The wooden fence? No! The axes and saws re- 
quired to make it were sharpened by Norton grinding 
wheels and Norton abrasive sharpening stones. Other 
products made of wood depend on Behedibnting coated 
abrasive discs and belts for fine finishes. 

The spectacles? No! Norton refractories aid in the 
making of glass, and lenses are precision ground with 
Norton abrasives. 


The horse? No! His hooves are protected by iron 
shoes, rough ground with Behr-Manning coated abra- 
sive belts. 


Neither is it the drop of water. That was purified at 
the filtration plant by Nertum porous plates. 

The stranger in the picture is the ivy on the pillar. 
Remember, any man-made product...whether of metal, 
wood, paper, cloth, leather, ceramics or plastics . . . de- 
pends in some important way on abrasives, abrasive 
products, refractories, or grinding machines that bear 
such well-known trade-marks as Norton and Behr- 
Manning ... world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products. 


Qlaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


ABRASIVES °®* GRINDING WHEELS ° REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING ANDO LAPPING MACHINES ® NON-SLIP FLOORS 


$OUtDdD BY 


WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


BEHR-MANNING 


COIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY TROY, NEW YORK 


ABRASIVE PAPER ANDO CLOTH ® OILSTONES 
ABRASIVE SPECIALTIES 


BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 


AND DEALERS THE WORLD OVER 
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Prepare for LEADERSHIP 


Enroll your 
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Mere payment 
of premiums 
does not insure 


@ It is easy to buy fire 
insurance but difficult 


DALE CARNEGIE 


CARNEGIE COURSE rae 


When fire occurs you 


in Effective Speaking, Leadership Training 


and Human Relations must be able to prove 
The Dale Carnegie Course will prepare your ex- what you lost and, its 
ecutives to speak effectively before groups; to win / : 
friends and influence people, and to become more cash value. 
effective leaders. x 
A special General Motors-Dale Carnegie Course is With Continuous 
now being offered to all General Motors salaried 5 i 
employees. 80,000 such employees throughout the American Appraisal Ser- 
United States will eventually be afforded the op- . a Pe b 
portunity to take this course. Why don’t you follow vice, you W ill always e 
General Motors’ example and prepare yourself and eer 
your employees for effective leadership through the prepared. 


Dale Carnegie Course? 
This training is given in hundreds of cities in the 


United States and Canada. There is probably a The AMERI AN 
class within easy reach of your office or plant. 


For literature and detailed information, write: 




















[ DALE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, Dept.BI APPRAISAL 
| 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. | 

| Please send information about the | Company 
| Dale Carnegie Course | 

| Name . ase acceso cose ponensncscesnoconcseccesoacs | 

Address a . seal yen Over Fifty Years of Service 

| | OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

| | 
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YOU CAN, as a machinery man-Ebd Y 
ufacturer, use a simpler method ip f 
figuring the increases in your overhead all t 
costs up to July 26, 1951. The Office of prebat 
Price Stabilization provides a method by fe cr 
which manufacturers of machinery mayf™ 
apply their post- -Korean cost increases to # ind 
their ceiling prices rather than to their # th 
pre-Korean base-period prices. shoul 
BIR | 
* * * 

YOU CAN, as a small manufac. 
turer of machinery products, per. 
haps apply to OPS for authority to ad. 
just your pre-Korean prices to reflect 
your cost increases in labor and mate. they 
rials up to July 26, 1951. This procedure rehit 
is provided by the price-control agency h 
for some manufacturers. They may not Taft 
take any increases for higher overhead 
however, if they use the new simplified B® ' 
formula. such 














* * * 


YOU CAN, in handling the tax af 
fairs for some kinds of corporations, . 
postpone the filing of income tax and §™ 
excess-profits tax returns for 1951. The befo 
Treasury announces that corporations hon 
having taxable years ending after March Boat 
81, 1951, and before Dec. 1, 1951, are Taft 
given extensions of time until March 1), at 
1952, to file their returns for 1951. for 
peri 
* * # the 

PZ YOU CAN probably get recognition 

of a family partnership with your 
wife, for tax purposes, if you can show 

that the business was started with a 





and 

loan negotiated by her and that she con- 
ok . you 
tributed important services to the bus- ff 7 
ness. A circuit court of appeals overrule §'" 
eat that 
the Tax Court and approves such a fede 
partnership. ‘ 
quit 
* * * mer 


YOU CAN soon deal with a region- dee 

al office of the Small Defense Plants 
Administration about business matters 
affecting small plants. The agency at- 
nounces that offices are to be opened in 
13 key cities, so that heads of small 
businesses will not have to take their 


Eg 








problems to Washington. The _ offices of 
will be in Boston, New York, Philadel- te 
phia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, box 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. ps 
Dallas, Denver, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 
* * * Z 
PZ YOU CAN disregard the Gover Fe 
ment’s credit sacinihe in selling a a 
used car that was built in 1942 o Bag 
earlier. The Federal Reserve Board e J Wo 
empts these older autos from its price he 
control Regulation W. 
IA 
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hat you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
prt and administrative decisions 


1x] YOU CANNOT, as operator of a 


farmers’ or producers’ co-operative, 
fai] to report on patronage dividends, 
ebates or refunds of $100 or more paid 
mr credited to a patron in 1951. The 
ommissioner of Internal Revenue re- 
minds co-operatives of this requirement 
the 1951 Revenue Act. The returns 
should be sent by February 28 to the 
BIR office at Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an emplover, 

safely tell your emploves that, if 
they go on strike, you will consider that 
they have quit their jobs and will not 
rehire them. A circuit court of appeals 
holds that one employer violated the 
aft-Hartley Act, with threats of dis- 
crimination, when he called in his work- 
ers on the eve of a strike and made 
such statements to them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally call in your 

employes one by one and give them 
antiunion talks during working hours just 
before a collective-bargaining elec- 





lion. The National Labor Relations 
Board finds that an employer violated the 
Taft Act when he summoned small groups 
af employes and individual employes 
for antiunion lectures in a pre-election 
period. The Board sets aside the results of 
the election, which was lost’ by the union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a landlord, re- 

quire that a tenant pay for painting 
ad redecorating an apartment when 
you already are receiving the ceiling 
rent for the place. A State court rules 
that a landlord acted illegally under the 
federal rent-control law when he re- 
quired a tenant to pay for such improve- 
ments, even though the tenant paid the 
decorators and painters directly and the 
lndlord received no additional money 


besides the rent. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT charge above 

specific dollars-and-cents price ceil- 
ings for some kinds of boxboard. The 
Office of Price Stabilization establishes 
the ceilings for 18 standard grades of 
toxboard and eight standard grades of 
‘ontainerboard. 





' Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
os ose and bureaus consider 
acts which, for reasons of space, can- 
mt Ky 





set forth in detail. U.S. News & 

ORLD Report, on written request, will 

Wer interested readers to sources of this 
material, 
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PENSION STUDY 


A preliminary study by our pension and actuarial 
staff will provide you with complete, factual and un- 
biased advice on your company’s retirement problems. 
Send without obligation for our brochure, ‘Planning a 


Successful Retirement Program for Your Company.”’ 


Marsu & McLEnNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland Buffalo 
Washington Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 











Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ...witnout cHarce 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the January 11, 1952 issue 
of ‘'U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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PLUS & | 


Business has whittled down its invento- 


ries of consumer goods a bit more, and 
there are new signs of a turn for the 
better in textile, apparel and leather 
industries. 


Department stores on December | had 


cut their stocks of goods to a level 5 
per cent below a year earlier. Inven- 
tories were equal to 2.6 months’ sales, 
compared with 3 months’ a year ago. 
Except for men’s clothing, most lines 
seem to be near normal in relation to 
sales. 


New orders placed by department 


stores with their suppliers in Novem- 
ber were 30 per cent above Novem- 
ber, 1950, and 18 above November, 
1949. Stores are buying at a_ better 
rate now that inventories have been 
cut, 


December trade at department stores 


just equaled that of 1950 in dollars, 
was down a bit in physical volume. 


Wholesalers, too, have done better 


since September. November sales were 
above November, 1950, for most lines. 
Gains were 15 per cent for clothing 
and furnishings, 11 per cent for shoes 
and groceries, 


An upturn in factory output of textiles 


and leather goods seems to be in the 
making, Average hours worked rose in 
November, Plants making textile-mill 
products had a sizable increase in 
new orders in November, Producers ot 
textiles and apparel cut inventories as 
shipments ran ahead of output 


Shoe sales are reported picking up, Im 


provement started at retail in Septem 
ber, In December, manutacturers felt 
a larger How of orders 


Household-appliance inventories, 


though down at retail, are still piled 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 


up in warehouses of manufacturers 
and wholesalers. On December 1, 
they totaled nearly a million electric 
refrigerators, almost double December 
1, 1950. There were 275,000 electric 
ranges, 2.3 times a year earlier. 


Metal shortages are to keep a lid on 


output and retail sales of metal prod- 
ucts for consumers in 1952. Official 
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Duuree ah © tau, ty U.S. News Puh, Carp, 
plans call for a slash in second-quarter 


output below the low rate of the first 
quarter 


Savings of consumers, already large, 


are to grow larger in 1952 aa the sup 
ply of metal products for consumers is 
out, Personal ineome after taxes, at a 
rate of 229 billions per year in the 
fourth quarter of 1951, may reach a 
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rate of 240 billions by the foy 
quarter of 1952. At this time oy 
about 90 per cent of income aft 
taxes is being spent on goods ay 
services. 

Flow of savings will be partly into neJ 
securities sold by corporations and tj 
Government to finance the defen 
program. Manufacturing corporatio 
as the top chart shows, are less liqy 
now than at any time over the peri 
since 1946. As they pay taxes and 
pand inventories and plant and equi 
ment they will need more outside cg 
ital, either from the securities marb 
or commercial banks. The Gover 
ment, meanwhile, will need more d 
lars to finance its deficit. 

The U.S. money supply, at a reco! 
182.7 billions on December 1, will \ 
prevented from rising rapidly if ing 
viduals save at a high rate and ! 
individuals, ag well as insurance coy 
panies and other institutions, buy tle 
new securities offered by corporation 
and the Government, Otherwise, ¢0| 
lars will be borrowed from banks ay 
deposit money will rise, 

Consumer debt, meanwhile, is gradual 
becoming less burdensome, Outstand 
ing consumer credit is about the sam 
as a year ago, though incomes alte 
taxes are tip 7 per cent, Low outpy 
of autos and appliances will slow th 
growth of debt this vear, while in 
comes go on rising, 

Business activity will rise this year a 
the supply of metale improves ad 
atocks of consumer goods are work 
oll, Signa of improvement in the te 
tile, apparel and leather — tnduvtie 
may point the way toward busines 
gains due later on, 
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LONDON @ BRUSSELS ¢@ TEHERAN 











>> Churchill-Truman talks in Washington are to have little effect on British 
problems at home. Down-to-earth troubles, not high-level policy, bother the 
thinking Briton. Here's the situation Winston Churchill left behind: 

Food and coal prices are going up. But so are wages. Raw materials are 








both scarce and expensive. Industrial costs, thus, are going up. So are freight 





rates. Borrowed money costs more. Business loans are hard to get. Savings are 
small. New capital is scarce. Labor isn't easy to find. 











Dreams of easier times--a swift turn for the better under a Conservative 
Government--are now completely blasted. In fact, strategy of Churchill and his 
ministers is to emphasize the difficulties. The internal crisis calls for “hard 
measures." So far--since the election in October--the trend has been generally 








to ease up on controls, to let things go their own way a little more. 
For example, prices are allowed to rise, but so are wages. Interest rates 
are up, but the Government sees to it that banks have less to lend. Foreign ex- 








change and currency controls are eased--but only slightly. 
In other words, the Churchill Government is taking a series of small gam- 





bles. Loosening some of the shackles may let the British people breathe more 
easily, produce more freely. A new feeling, a new lift is thought important. 


>> Kut some in Britain believe the Churchill Government has let some things 
get out of hand, will have to serew down the lid again. 
Wages, they point out, have shown extraordinary rises since the election, 
During 1951 as a whole, but mostly in the Last two months, British wages 
increased more than three times 4s much as in 1950, 





Wage restraints apparently are out the window. Higher wages are directly 














oi) blamed for higher coal and machine-tool prices, freight rates, rail fares. 
A number of the most powerful unions now have won raises. Churchill may 
1 have allowed this to avoid the possibility of strikes and to curry favor. 
4 But it's a gamble. Especially if the Government sets its face firmly 
against keeping food prices down through increasing food subsidies. Workers no- 
al tice food prices particularly. Their rents are controlled. Clothing prices are 
TT] trending downward. But, if food prices continue upward, demands for higher 
14 wages are almost certain. Thus, a wage-price spiral looms in Britain. 
i >> Another glaring problem crying for Churchill's attention at home is the 





ae labor shortage. It's got to be faced right away if defense output is to rise. 
Vacant jobs in Britain now number above half a million. Many are in essen- 

tial industries. The aircraft industry, for example, with less than one tenth as 

many workers as during the war, is looking for 150,000 workers. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


Workers are drifting away from the coal mines and railroads. But textile 
firms are hard put to keep their workers busy. 

Government shrinks, except in real emergency, from actually forcing workers 
out of one industry into another. But the Churchill Government is casting about 








for other ways of getting more workers into defense business. 

One way is through materials controls. Only plants making essential things 
get big allotments of materials. The others gradually may have to fold up. Or 
the same end can be accomplished through control of bank credit. 

But housing is so scarce that moving workers around from one locality to 





another isn't very practical. Therefore, a more likely solution is conversion of 
more civilian plants to making defense goods. 

Another way to stretch the labor supply is to import more foreign workers, 
especially miners. But many British coal miners frown on use of foreigners. 

Yet another way to tackle the man-power problem is to stretch the work 
week from five to six days. This lessens the pressure on transport, on power. 
And it doesn't ordinarily involve new capital outlays for machinery or plant. 











Big difficulty with this proposal is overtime pay for the sixth day. This would 
raise costs of the defense program, increase inflationary pressures. Overtime 





pay could be largely taxed away, but with it would go incentives. 


>> Churchill's big job remains at home. These examples show that. 

Parliament reopens January 29. By that time, the Conservative Government 
will have some new proposals ready. Labor shortage, wages, prices, all the in- 
flationary troubles can't be ducked. Question is whether policy of loosening 
controls will pay out. 

That policy worked in Belgium several years ago. Private enterprise in Bel- 
gium got a sudden new lease on life. But the Belgians didn't have the psycho- 
logical fatigue and the 12-year dependence on controls that the British have. 
The Belgians had more room for maneuver, didn't have to squeeze a big rearmament 


























program onto crowded production lines. 
What worked in Belgium is now perhaps impossible in Britain. 


>> A fourth try to get oil flowing again out of Iran to the free world is mak- 
ing progress Slowly. The World Bank's attempt to act as middleman between Iran 
and Britain bears watching. But don't expect fast action. 

World Bank has the advantage of not stirring up nationalist passions in 
Iran as British and American negotiators have. But World Bank officials have a 
difficult role--trying to keep both British and Iranians happy. 

Line of approach is that the World Bank finances, as trustee, the produc- 
tion and refining of Iranian oil. Then, oil products would be sold through the 
Bank to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and distributed by the company. 

One problem seems to be the sales price. Another is what indemnity, if 
any, Anglo-Iranian gets for having its holdings in Iran nationalized. Another is 
who is to run the Abadan refinery. Foreign technicians are needed. Neither Brit- 














ish nor American technicians may be very welcome in Iran today. 

Reason something may be worked out is that the Iranian Government must have 
some steady source of cash. It's virtually bankrupt today. 

Small barter deals with Czechoslovakia and Poland will not yield enough to 
be important. Tanker scarcity makes the Soviet bloc unsatisfactory customers. 

It's the free world that has the tankers and the hard cash needed. 
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On schedule 
with a flight plan 
you gave us 25 years ago 











In 1926 your Government, acting for you 
through the process of legislation, gave Amer- 
ican business the job of developing an air 
transportation system. Air routes were as- 
signed on the basis of competitive bidding, 
and the successful bidders were charged with 


these three responsibilities: 





1 The art of flying has been advanced 


In 1926, we flew tiny biplanes that cruised at 90 miles 
an hour. Compare them with the giant 300-mile-an-hour 
Mainliners that United flies today. The airplane has 
been considerably advanced; so, too, has been the art 
of flying. In communications, electronic navigation, 
around-and-over-the-weather flying and other tech- 
niques, many contributions have been made to the 
present-day comfort and dependability of service of- 
fered by the scheduled airlines. 


e 
Air transport has been made a 
e 

commercial success 

In 1926 the industry carried only a handful of passen- 
gers. Now, United alone carries more passengers in a 
single day than flew with all lines in that year. And 
United and the other scheduled airlines have done an 
efficient job, for air travel is still one of the few things 
you can buy at prices about equal to 1940. 


United has become self-sufficient— 
Gets no air mail subsidy 





Back in 1926, about 99% of all airline revenue came 
from air mail. Today just 7% of United’s revenue comes 
from mail, the balance from passengers and air cargo. 





UNITED AIR LINES 


We've been standing on our own feet economically 
for some time. 

Our present mail rate of 45c a ton-mile, which is less 
than we get for carrying passengers, is strictly a com- 
pensatory rate for services rendered. No part of it is 
subsidy. For every dollar paid United, the government 
gets back approximately $1.75 on the air mail stamps. 

In this achievement, we feel, we have a much bigger 
story than that of United alone. It’s the whole story of 
air transportation—of the airlines, the Congress, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, the Post Office Department, the traveling public, 
private investors and others all cooperating to build 
the finest system of air transport in the world. 

In the best traditions of enterprise as we know it in 
this country, the first 25 years of Air Transportation 
have seen a new industry come of age. The next 25 years 
should see the commercial airplane becoming even 
more useful, more productive, and a more important 
force in the daily social and economic lives of people 
everywhere. 


PRESIDENT 





FIRST, to advance the art of flying. SECOND, 
to make the fullest commercial application of 
flying. And THIRD, eventually to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient. As United’s 25th An- 
niversary year ends, we would like to report 
to you on what our company has accom- 
plished with respect to these responsibilities. 



















































































(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








poston IS NOT what the cartoonists used to draw 
in caricature years ago—the corpulent employer 
whose high hat or broad vest was dotted with dollar 
signs and whose powerful hands were portrayed as 
crushing his underpaid employes. 

Capitalism today has brought America the highest 
wage level and the highest standard of living that any 
nation has ever enjoyed in all history. 

The Communists look upon Capitalism as their real 
adversary. For the germs of infection are now regarded 
as so potent that everyone inside the Communist em- 
pire must be immunized against any facts concerning 
the successes of Capitalism. 

The paradox, however, is that even in the United 
States very little is taught of Capitalism as an Ameri- 
can ideology. Its virtues are as unfamiliar to conserva- 
tives as to radicals. 

We have neglected to define the true virtues of Cap- 
italism. We have been content to argue in the debates 
in recent years merely that Capitalism works better 
than Communism and hence is to be preferred because 
of its material advantages. But that is not its chief 
merit nor its strongest appeal. 

Capitalism is a desirable system primarily because it 
alone recognizes the dignity of the individual. Its moral 
stature is derived from the great Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion which for centuries has embodied the ideals men 
strive for. 

Capitalism is both inspired and limited by the Ten 
Commandments. For the philosophy of Capitalism not 
only includes the right to the lawful use of private 
property, unmolested by theft or violence, but it im- 
poses also an obligation to practice that spirit of gener- 
osity and charity which must prevail among neighbors 
in a community. 

Capitalism is in essence the use of private savings to 
create and maintain jobs. The individual is recom- 
pensed for his toil in values commensurate with his 
worth. He receives wages for that toil long after his 
hands have become weary. His family continues to 
receive compensation long after he has passed away. 


" Capital” is a synonym for individual thrift. 
It is as wrong for a capitalist to misuse the savings of 
investors as it is for a radical or socialist—in the name 
of an arbitrarily defined “public interest’—to legislate 
policies that confiscate the savings of the citizen. Ex- 
cessive spending of the people’s money, punitive levies 
and political tax rates are as unmoral as embezzlement 
of bank deposits. 


THE MORAL STRENGTH OF CAPITALISM 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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Capitalism in America is attacked by two sets of bit. 
ter critics—the Communists and their sympathizers who 
want to see the whole system demolished and those “ib. 
erals” and socialists whose program of public ownership 
or state capitalism is in reality a device to “rob Peter to 
pay Paul’—a means of penalizing individual success, 
and subsidizing the incompetent with public funds, 

Capitalism has built the most productive economic 
mechanism known to man. It has yielded the maximum 
of satisfactions to the maximum number of persons, 


What the American people have wrought is a 
worthy system of reward for individual endeavor. 

“Profit” is the measure of reward in our economic 
order, but the satisfactions of constructive achievement 
yield also a psychic income not measurable in dollars 
and cents. Sometimes there is a tendency to suggest 
apologetically that perhaps money profits should be 
limited—as if incentive to produce in quantity at a 
lower and lower price is not in the public interest. 

Sometimes critics who advocate a new economic or- 
der talk of the evils of the “profit motive”—as if the 
political motive is any less susceptible to abuse or as if 
the “service motive” were confined to government off- 
cials alone. The instinct to serve one’s fellowman finds 
expression as well in business and in the professions— 
indeed, wherever the lives of individuals are guided bya 
moral purpose. 

There is, therefore, no need for a new economic order 
to supplant Capitalism. There is need for a renewal 
of faith in what Capitalism can achieve. 

Let us give Capitalism the accolade it deserves— 
a system of economic advancement which is merito- 
rious because it recognizes the moral right of the 
individual to the fruits of his toil—to his savings. 

Let us reaffirm the moral right of the employer and 
the employe respectively to bargain for their wares in 
a free market uncoerced in any way by government. 

Let us insist on the exercise of the regulatory powef 
of government in the common interest so as to curb 
abuses of economic power, to prevent the use of unfair 
methods, and to promote competition. 

But let us also not fail to perceive that the power of 
self-regulation, based on moral and spiritual values, is, 
after all, the greatest single virtue that nourishes 4 
healthy Capitalism. 

Let us demonstrate to skeptics far and wide that 4 
healthy Capitalism means a healthy individualism and 
that this is the true prescription for communal well- 
being. 
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Siding-to-siding dependability, the desire of shipping 
men, is at your call. Thanks to Sentinel Service, smart shippers 
have been taken off an uncomfortable spot. Now plans are 
made with the confidence that carloads will be where wanted— 


on siding, on time. 


co Shippers and receivers also get the 
_— se meee yon j CO benefit of the Automatic Records feature 






oat of Sentinel Service, through which they 


O 
GARRETT 


are quickly informed of any unexpected 


SPRINGFIELD 
Q 


schedule interruptions and reforwardings. 


Look into B&O’s modern, highly effi- | 
cient Sentinel Service—discover the 
advantages it can give you. ASK OUR MAN! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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Why did you change to Camels, HENRY FONDA ? 


"My voice is important in my 
career. | smoke Camels 
because they're mild and 

have such rich flavor |” 


Star of Broadway stage play, 
“Point of Mo Return”. 


—that’s what noted throat specialists reported in 
Make your own 2 a coast-to-coast test of hundreds of people who 
nomen GOeity. smoked only Camels for thirty days! 
Camel mildness ‘ 
test in your Make your own thirty-day Camel test, the 
be ar’ one sensible, thorough test of cigarette mildness. 
T Throat : . oan 
‘or Throat, Enjoy Camel’s rich, full flavor, a flavor no other 
T for Taste. : . ; j 
cigarette has. See if you don’t agree with Henry 
Fonda when he says, “The cigarette that suits 


= my throat best is Camel!” 
' Start smoking Camels today and dis- 
: e 7m. cover why, after all the mildness tests... 


* Winetoo-Selom, N.C. CAMEL LEADS ALL OTHER BRANDS—BY BILLIONS! 





